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BETHLEHEM AGAIN 
AMERICAN MECCA 
OF BACH DEVOTEES 


Ninth of the Festivals Conse- 
crated to the Great John 
Sebastian Given Under Dr. 
Wolle’s Guidance — Nicholas 
Douty and Horatio Connell As- 
sist Admirably Trained Chorus 
and Local Soloists—B Miéinor 
Mass Presented with Chorus 
Singing Solo Parts — Position 
of the Festival Among Most 
Idealistic Enterprises of Ameri- 
can Art Life Again Demon- 
strated in the Two-Days’ 
Concerts 





[From a Staff Correspondent.] 


ig hemenge~ om PA., May 31.—In the 
Packer Memorial Chapel of Lehigh 
University there was brought to pass 
on Friday and Saturday the ninth of 
those festivals consecrated to the glory 
of John Sebastian Bach, which, ever 
since their inception in 1900, have served 
to insure Bethlehem a place on the artis- 
tic map of the country as decisively as 
its steel mills have given it importance 
of a more material kind. Had not the 
conductor and guiding spirit of the en- 
terprise, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, been obliged 
to absent himself for a period of years 
during his connection with the Uni- 
versity of California, the present event 
might well have stood fourteenth instead 
of ninth on the right honorable record. 
Yet none the less is the circumstance im- 
pressive and significant. There is now 
every reason to believe that the very dis- 
tinetive activities of nearly a decade have 
crystallized into a tradition that con- 
notes permanence. And, unquestionably, 
of existing American festivals there are 
few—if, indeed, any—more genuinely 
worthy of affectionate nurturing and 
careful preservation. 

These festivals have, in the majority 
of cases, taken place during the month 
of May. And yet it would be amiss to 


classify them with the generality of 
American “May Festivals.” They differ 
essentially from the average type of 


musical entertainment of that category. 
In a sense the Bethlehem Bach cere- 
monies are among the most idealistic en- 
terprises of contemporary American art 
life. As much as anything else and 
more honorably than many another proj- 
ect of greater outward pretentiousness, 
they provide irrefutable testimony to the 
upward reach of native musical con- 
sciousness. That which the tireless and 
devoted Dr. Wolle and his choir of some 
200 townspeople have brought to fruition 
partakes of a far more evident sincerity, 
of a more sensible homogeneity of pur- 
pose and unity and true loftiness of 
spirit than are apparent in the time- 
sanctioned May musical debauches, which 
are only too often indigestible messes 
compounded of musical trivialities and 
popular adulation of personality. The 
Bethlehem’ Festival exemplifies the artis- 
tic community spirit in the fairest as- 
pect of the term. 

The music-surfeited New Yorker har- 
bors at least one poignant regret during 
the year—that, despite the plethora of 
good concert and operatic performances 
which he may hear, one inexhaustible 
gold mine remains closed to him with 





almost exasperating persistence. To him 
the Bach choral works are _ steadily 
denied. 


To the true music-lover—and every 
true music-lover is inevitably a lover of 
Bach—the Bethlehem festivals are, there- 
fore, a boon, the source of satisfaction 
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PROF. HENRY T. FLECK 


Acting on the Theory That Music Should Be as Free and as Accessible as Books in 
a Public Library, This Distinguished Educator, Head of the Musical Depart- 
ment at Normal College, Has Made Telling Propaganda to Bring Music to the 
Masses Through the Public Schools of New York. (See Page 2) 





of a legitimate hunger, and all the more 
as the Bach performances in Montclair, 
N. J., appear to have come to an end. 
Hence, great numbers of music-lovers 
from New York (as, indeed, from other 
large cities) are among the most devout 
attendants at the performances in the 
Packer Memorial Chapel. 


First Day’s Program 


It was Dr. Wolle who, in 1900, gave 
the first American hearing of the B 
Minor Mass. It seems incredible that 
the sublimest creation of the master of 
masters, the grandest example of ec- 
clesiastical music in existence, greatest 
and most consummately marvelous of all 
choral works, should have remained un- 
exploited until so recent a date. It has 
since then, however, formed the _ back- 
bone of the Bethlehem festivals, being 
sung at each one, although the remainder 
of the programs had been continually 
varied. On this oceasion it was sung 
at the second day’s sessions, the first 
half (from the “Kyrie” to the “Credo”) 
being heard from two to three-fifteen in 
the afternoon, the remainder from five 
to six-forty-five. In contrast to last 
year, when the “St. Matthew Passion” 
supplied the first day’s business, the 
Friday concerts were miscellaneous in 
content. In the afternoon were heard 
the cantata, “Sing Ye to the Lord a 
New Made Song”; the Second Branden- 
burg Concerto; the aria, “Lo Be Thou 
Still”: some chorales and the bass air, 


“Slumber On, O Weary Spirit.” The 
evening’s offerings included the aria, 
“In Billows the Rivers of Belial Flow- 


ing,” from the cantata, “Jesus Sleeps”; 


the instrumental introduction to the can- 
tata, “The Heaven’s Laugh”; the arias, 
“Triumph Now is Mine” and “Bide, Ye 
Angels”; the “Pastoral Symphony” from 
the “Christmas Oratorio” and, as the 
piece de résistance, the “Magnificat.” 

Of the soloists on Friday evening only 
two were well known to concert goers. 
These were Nicholas Douty, the tenor, 
and Horatio Connell, the basso. The 
women were local artists, Mmes. Helen 
Boice Hunsicker and Lucy Brickenstein, 
fulfilling sopranoe-duties, and Maude 
Sproule, shoulderiny the contralto bur- 
dens. T. Edgar Shields officiated as on 
past occasigtts at 4heyorgan, while the 
orchestral /a€companiments -were_ sup- 
plied by members“of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Theyrtrombone choir per- 
formed its usual duty of heralding the 
beginning of\ eaéeh session by rendering 
several choralés’ fn the tower of the 
church. The practice of playing chorales 
on trombones in the open air is, as a 
rule, deeply impressive and beautiful. 
In the present case something was lost 
by the extreme height at which the 
players were located and even more by 
the very distressing and persistent por- 
tamento in which the soprano instru- 
ment indulged. 


Dr. Wolle’s Innovation 


The elimination of the soloists from 
the proceedings of the second day was 
the outcome of an innovation of Dr. 
Wolle over which considerable ado was 
made. This consisted of nothing less 
than the allotment of all solo parts in 
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NORFOLK FESTIVAL 
OPENS; NEW WORK 
BY HADLEY HEARD 


American Composer’s Symphonic 
Poem, ‘‘ Lucifer,” Warmly Ap- 
plauded at Its Introductory 
Performance —Brilliantly Inter- 
preted Under the Composer’s 
Direction—Bruch’s ‘“‘Arminius”’ 
Admirably Sung by a Chorus of 
400 Voices and Distinguished 
Trio of Soloists 


ORFOLK, CONN., June 2.—With 
the opening of the twenty-sixth 
festival of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union to-night, Henry Hadley’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Lucifer,” conducted by the 
composer, was given its first perform- 
ance anywhere. 

The choral work on the program, sung 
by a chorus of 400 voices, was Bruch’s 
“Arminius.” It was conducted by Rich- 
ard Payne and the soloists were Sophie 
Braslau, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Paul Althouse, tenor, 
also of the Metropolitan, and Earl Cart- 
wright, baritone. 

Time-honored custom was observed at 
the opening of the concert, when the au- 
dience arose and sang with the chorus 
the “Festival Chorale,” by Robbins Bat- 
tell, in whose memory this Norfolk Fes- 
tival was established. 

Hadley’s new tone poem was suggested 
by a poem of the Dutchman, Vondel—a 
poem which has interested Mr. Hadley 
for many years. Mr. Hadley’s score is 
based upon five motives typical of con- 
flicting dramatic elemerts. The work is 
brilliantly orchestrated and rises to a 
big climax at the end. It was effectively 
interpreted by the composer, who was 
presented with a wreath and further re- 
warded with warm and long-continued 
applause. 

The performance of “Arminius” was 
likewise brilliantly effective. This work 
is seldom heard with such an accom- 
plished trio of soloists. 

There were many distinguished musi- 
cians in the audience, among them Jean 
Sibelius, George W. Chadwick, Maud 
Powell, Kitty Cheatham, J. Fred Wolle, 
director of the Bethlehem Bach Festival, 
and others. OLIN DOWNES. 








Success for North Shore Festival 


Once more success attended the North 
Shore Music Festival at Evanston, IIl., 
on May 25 to 30, with a list of stars, in- 
cluding Alice Nielsen, Alma Gluck, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Helen Stanley, Edith Chap- 
man Goold, Margaret Keyes, Evan Wil- 
liams, Pasquale Amato, Lambert Mur- 
phy, Herbert Witherspoon and Charles 
W. Clark. A detailed account of the fes- 
tival will appear in the following issue of 
MuSICAL AMERICA. 


Opera Directors Seek Dr. 


Muck’s Services 


Dresden 


Cable despatches from Dresden, Ger- 
many, announced on May 28 that the 
directors of the Dresden Opera had in- 
vited Dr. Carl Muck, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, to succeed 
Ernst von Schuch as musical director of 
the Royal Court Theater. Dr. Muck is 
understood to have replied that he could 
not accept the post at present owing to 
his contract in Boston. 


Walter Damrosch, Doctor of Music 


In the commencement exercises of 
June 3 at Columbia University the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music was conferred 
upon Walter Johannes Damrosch, con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony So- 
ciety. 
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BRINGING MUSIC HOME TO MASSES 








Mission of Prof. Henry T. Fleck of New York—A Believer in 
the Theory that Music Should Be as Free and as Accessible 
as Books in a Public Library—New York’s Free Concerts 
to Be Nearly Doubled Next Winter 








— musical enlightenment of the 

masses has long been the subject of 
so much debate and the intensity of the 
discussions has been so disproportionate 
to the practical results achieved that 
many have regarded the problem as to 
all intents insoluble. There are not a 
few, on the other hand, who have con- 
cluded that the cause of the apparent 
popular inertia is not attributable to any 
particular unruliness of the much- 
maligned public but to the inefficacy of 
the methods of those who have taken 
upon themselves the duties of instruc- 
tors. As to the proper methods of dis- 
pensing to the masses the blessings of 
musical appreciation these self-deputed 
preceptors have disagreed among them- 
selves as much as a conclave of pro- 
verbial physicians. There be those who 
discern the promise of salvation in pop- 
ular-priced symphonic concerts (or op- 
eratic representations, as the case may 
be) ; others who see a great light in free 
open-air concerts during the Summer ; 
some who pin their faith upon public lec- 
tures, and a few who advocate municipal 
—if not national—intervention in the 
question. Thus from year to year are the 
disputations maintained and while some 
cheap concerts and some cheap operatic 
performances are carried out for better 
or worse the issue as a whole remains 
unsettled. 

There is in New York one educator 
who has scant sympathy with most of 
the tendencies which have hitherto been 
operative for the musical weal of the 
great public. He is Dr. Henry T. Fleck, 
of Normal College, and his name has be- 
come familiar to those who follow the 
course of musical happenings not only 
as that of an instructor of very high 
rank but also as that of one who has 
striven energetically for the populace 
with exceptionally fortunate conse- 
quences. His efforts are not precisely of 
recent origin inasmuch as his labors in 
one aspect or another have extended over 
a period of twenty or more years. _Dur- 
ing the last few seasons the admirable 
free symphonic concerts which he or- 
ganized and which have attracted multi- 
tudes greater than the auditorium of 
Normal College could accommodate have 
provoked widespread attention. 

Dissatisfaction with existing condi- 
tions is the keynote of Dr. Fleck’s at- 
titude, the motivating force of his plans. 
He deplores much of the labor of self- 
professed altruists as_ misdirected zeal. 
Symphonic concerts offered, as it were, 
for eleemosynary purposes at very low 
prices but with a sort of superior con- 
descension are abhorrent to him. To be 
truly beneficial, he believes the element 
of cost must be eliminated altogether. 


Has Practised Own Preachments 


Dr. Fleck has practised his preach- 
ment. Twenty years ago he gave the 
first of his free concerts in the old Lenox 
Lyceum. Joseph Hollmann, the famed 
‘cellist, was at the time one of the solo- 
ists who graced his concerts. The whole 
experiment was audacious for those times 
and, in the piopagation of the gospel of 
free music, Dr. Fleck met with more 
than one difficulty in the intervening 
days. To-day matters stand on an Iin- 
comparably firmer basis. Dr. Fleck’s 
concerts figure as one of the items on 
the city budget—a fact due in large 
measure to the good offices of George 
McAneny who was perspicacious and 
far-sighted enough to recognize the vast 
benefits that could accrue from such a 
scheme. Previous to this the enterprise 
profited by a gift of $10,000 from the 
late Joseph Pulitzer. 

As many as sixty-three concerts were 
given in the various boroughs of the city 
last winter (for these affairs are not 
confined to Normal College, albeit those 
given there have probably received the 
greatest amount of publicity) in the au- 
ditoriums of various schools and high 
schools. Attendance has aggregated be- 
tween 1,300 and 4,000 (conditioned by 
the size of the auditoriums). The or- 
ehestra generally numbered thirty-five, 
though, on Sundays and on another ev- 
ening of the week, it was increased to 
fifty. Concerts were sometimes purely 
orchestral, sometimes miscellaneous, 
sometimes song, piano or violin recitals. 


It is a significant fact that next year’s 
concerts, which begin in November, will 
number 120, thus almost doubling in 
quantity those of last season. 


Analogy in Library System 


“To give the masses the musical food 
which they crave,” said Dr. Fleck re- 
cently to a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, “it behooves us to bring music 
to them, not to invite them to travel 
great distances to obtain it. We do not 
restrict our public libraries to one sec- 
tion of the city. We do not ask those 
who would familiarize themselves with 
Shakespeare, with Goethe, Schiller, Ra- 
cine or Moliére to wander for miles and 
pay car fare in the bargain. On the con- 
trary we are scrupulously careful to 
bring library facilties to the most outly- 
ing districts. But what do we do when 
it comes to music? We localize it in the 
Metropolitan and Century opera houses, 
in Carnegie and in AZolian Hall and in- 
vite the music-hungry to make pil- 
grimages to these centers regardless of 
how far away they may be situated. 
And, when they arrive they may not, as 
they can in the case of literature, supply 
their wants free of charge. Citizens 
may enjoy Shakespeare, Goethe, Cer- 
vantes, Moliére and what else not to 
their hearts’ content. But Beethoven, 


Tschaikowsky and Wagner are barred 
from them. 

“You must do in music as you do in 
literature—bring it directly to the people, 
not invite them to go in search of it. 
When the question of signing the bill 
relative to the placement of these free 


concerts on the city budget came up and . 


the late Mayor Gaynor hesitated to sign 
it, I remarked to him: ‘Your Honor, you 
are known to be a great reader. You 
live in Flatbush. If now there were no 
libraries near your residence, but if these 
were to be found only in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, in Carnegie or 
Aeolian Hall ’ The Mayor inter- 
rupted me. ‘I see your point perfectly,’ 
he said with conviction and forthwith 
signed the bill without further argument. 


As to “Wage Earners’” Concerts 


“I maintain that music for the people 
should be free. I have little use for 
these so-called ‘wage-earners’ concerts, 
which one may hear for something like 
fifteen cents. Most people do not care 
to be designated as ‘wage-earners’, and 
if they go to such concerts it is inevitably 
with the feeling that something of a 
stigma is attached. They feel them- 
selves more or less objects of charity and 
this the average individual instinctively 
resents. The Metropolitan Opera House 
provides for those who can pay hand- 
somely for its ministrations. At con- 
certs of the Philharmonic and the Sym- 
phony Society you see the same aggre- 
gation of faces year after year. But 
is the work of these organizations reach- 
ing down into the masses or taking into 
consideration their needs and require- 
ments? By no means. 

“It is interesting to observe how many 
of those who attend our concerts fol- 
low us about the city in order to hear 
the same work more than once—for it 





is only by hearing a composition repeat- 
edly that one grows to know and love 
it. Such an opportunity is seldom if 
ever afforded by our large orchestras. 
For, if they play a certain work once 
in a season they consider their duty to- 
wards it fulfilled and so do not repeat 
it—sometimes not even the following 
year. 


Attitude of School Officials 


“As yet the attitude of school officials 
toward music as a study is not what it 
ought to be. If a student shows a pro- 
ficiency in Latin or mathematics or some 
science which may ultimately be of no 
earthly use to him, the fact is regarded 
as highly important by those who have 
charge of his education. But nothing is 
thought of the fact that he may be able 
to seat himself at the piano and pla 
a Chopin nocturne well. To me joe 4 
a feat’ would be equivalent to the 
average examination. Why ask a pupil 
a whole set of silly technical questions 
when he evinces considerable knowledge 
in the performance of a work? Further- 
more, our conservatories have so ad- 
justed matters that they turn out merely 
some pianists, who concern themselves 
not in the least about violinistic, vocal 
or any other form of musical art; some 
singers who can see no earthly relation 
between their duties and those of 
pianists or violinists and some violin- 
ists who care about nothing but their 
own side of the musical question. So 
there is little to be hoped for from them 
except the manufacture of a few more 
artists. 


“To make the masses musical you 
must make music a necessity of their 
daily life. And this you can do only by 
bringing music directly to them. This 
is my highest aim and object.” 

H. F. P. 








“ALMOST A QUARTET” 
IN RUSTIC SETTING 














“Almost a Quartet.” 


rentino, Tenor, and Marie Mattfeld, Mezzo-Soprano. 


From Left to Right: Charlotte Lund, Soprano; Umberto Sor- 


“Snapped” at Sparkill, 


N. Y., Before a Concert There Two Weeks Ago 


In the above “snapshot” are shown 
three singers widely known to the music- 
loving public of to-day, who appeared 
together in a recent concert. Mme. Lund, 


after success in opera abroad, has been 
heard throughout America in _ recent 
years in concert, and Mr. Sorrentino has 


established himself as one of the few 
Italian tenors who can adapt themselves 
to concert requirements. As for Mme. 
Mattfeld, her work at the Metropolitan 
Opera House has won her unanimous 
approval as an ideal Hansel in Humper- 
dinck’s fairy opera and numerous other 
réles which require the artist’s touch. 





Three of “Empress of Ireland” Orches- 
tra Saved—Two Lost 


Of the ship’s orchestra of the Empress 
of Ireland, which sank in the St. Law- 
rence River on May 29, three were saved 
and two lost. Those who survived were 
Samuel Norman, conductor; Bert Childs, 
’cellist, and Arthur Pemberton, violinist. 
Arthur Furniss, violinist, and George 
Baxter, pianist, lost their lives. 





Edgar Stillman Kelley Guest of Honor 
at Berlin Reception 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, the American 
composer, was given a reception by the 
American Women’s Club of Berlin on 
May 28, the hostess being Mrs. George 
Watson, a sister of the late William 
Sherwood, the eminent American pianist 
and teacher. One of Professor Kelley’s 


latest pieces for string quartet was per- 
formed under the direction of Prof. Wal- 
demar Meyer. Dr. Ernst Kunwald, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, was among the guests of the 
evening. Berlin despatches say that the 
Kaiserin has taken an interest in the 
work of Professor Kelley and has ex- 
pressed a wish to hear his new quartet. 





Prize Winners at Yale Music School 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 2.—The an- 
nual award of prizes in the Yale Uni- 
versity Music School was recently an- 
nounced as follows: Sanford Fellowship, 
providing for two years’ study abroad, 
to C. E. Rolfe; Steinert prize of $100 to 
Miss S. H. Dyer, of Florida. The Lock- 
wood prizes, consisting of the income 
from $5,000, were awarded to Elizabeth 
Lewis. and Louise E. Stanley. 


$1,500 IN PRIZES FOR 
THE BEST DANCE MUSIC 


Pavlowa Hopes to Standardize Society 
Dancing in America—A Composers’ 
Contest National in Scope 


In a movement, headed by Anna Pav- 
lowa, the Russian dancer, to elevate and 
standardize modern society dancing in 
this country, the aid of American com- 
posers is to be enlisted, according to an- 
nouncement made in New York this 
week by Mme. Pavlowa’s manager, Max 
Rabinoff. Society women and women’s 
organizations throughout the country 
will be asked to assist .in the under- 
taking. 

A_ $1,500 competition, restricted to 
musicians of the United States and 
Canada, will be held for the three best 
compositions of modern society dance 
music. Each of the three winners will 
receive $500. It is announced that man- 
uscripts may be forwarded to Mr. Rabi- 
noff, at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, New York, at any time prior 
to August 1 next. 

Few restrictions will govern the con. 
testants. The music must be of dance 
character, melodious and strongly rhyth- 
mic. It may be in two-four, three-four 
or four-four time. Both amateur and 
professional musicians may compete. No 
one contestant will be allowed to sub- 
mit more than one piece of music. Mme. 
Pavlowa herself will be the sole judge 
of the compositions and she will present 
all of the three dances at every perform- 
ance on her tour of this country, which 
begins in November. 





Musicians’ Club of New York Gives Its 
Annual Dinner 


The Musicians’ Club of New York 
gave its annual dinner on May 22 at 
the Hotel Gerard. An interesting pro- 
gram had been arranged. Flora Bridges, 
violinist, played a Vieuxtemps’s “Ba!- 
lade et Polonaise,” displaying much 
artistic temperament. Fred wag 
bass-baritone, sang Harry T. Burleigh’s 
“Carry Me Back to the Pine-wood” and 
Hallett Gilberté’s “Two Roses.” Marie 
Stapleton Murray, soprano, sang Puc- 
cini’s “Vissi d’Arte” agreeably and also 
Woodman’s “The Birthday.” Grace El- 
liott, pianist, gave Liszt’s transcription 
of Schubert’s “Erlkénig.” 








Augette Forét Charms French Society 
in London 


Augette Forét, the charming singer of 
costume recitals, has been making num- 
erous appearances in London of late, 
notable among which was that at the 
Woman’s Lyceum Club, Picadilly, for the 
French Literary Society. Mme. Forét 
was tendered an ovation. In October 
Mme. Forét plans to return to America 
to fill her engagements in this country. 
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the Mass to the choristers, a proceed- 
ing as yet without precedent. Its con- 
sequences will be set forth presently. 

One analogy, at least, can be insti- 
tuted between Bethlehem and Bayreuth. 
In the little Moravian town, as in the 
Wagnerian Mecca, there is discernible 
the intangible but tent element of 
“atmosphere” which does much to coun- 
teract or disarm ordinarily justifiable 
criticism. In both localities the spirit of 
the work in hand permeates everything, 
engenders between public and performers 
an unwonted sympathy and immerses 
both in an ether of ideality that tran- 
scends the habitual circumstances of 
representation and relegates questions of 
actual execution to a subordinate place. 

The love of Bach is ingrained in the 
little Pennsylvania town, and the fact 
is instinctively preceptible to the music- 
loving visitor who, in turn, cannot fail 
to react to the omnipresent influence. 
Bach has become an integral part of the 
life of the community, an essential factor 
of its spirit. And for this the indefati- 
gable zeal of Dr. Wolle is responsible. It 
is no difficult task to comment adversely 
upon many features of the performances. 
Yet under any consideration the Bethle- 
hem festivals remain more than worthy 
of the very deepest admiration. 


Enthusiasm of the Choristers 


Dr. Wolle’s choristers are animated 
with extraordinary enthusiasm and 
fervor for the arduous tasks that beset 
them—which more than counterbalances 
the fact that the voices as such might 
not undergo the scrutiny of a captious 
critic with complete impunity. Enthusi- 
asm, however, is what Dr. Wolle pri- 
marily demands; hence he desires little 
restriction on the. type of voices com- 
posing his choir. “We have them all 
ages and we want them all ages,” he 
says. “The young, unexperienced, un- 
reliable but fresh flexible voice; the 
‘not so young’ but routined, dependable 
voice, indispensable even though it shows 
traces of a tang. The singers are won- 
derful in their exhibition of loyalty, 
patience, responsiveness and endurance. 
Nothing is too difficult for them; they 
respond to every demand. Many are the 
sacrifices they must make to attend re- 
hearsals.” 





(1) On the Lehigh University Cam- 
pus between the Saturday sessions 
In the foreground, Mr. Connell and 
Mr. Maitland, a New York organist 
(3) Earle La Ross, the pianist. (3) 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, founder and 
director of the Bach festivals. 


Well and faithfully, in truth, 
have these 200 ardent choristers 
labored, and eminently praise- 
worthy were the results they 
achieved in the cantata, the 
chorales, the “Magnificat” and 
the Mass. Nine years of practice 
have enabled them to wander in- 
trepidly and with gratifying as- 
surance among the tremendous 
pitfalls and awesome difficulties 
of the last named. Moving spirit, 
true inwardness of feeling, re- 
gard for nuance and a fine sense 


SCENES AT THE BACH FESTIVAL 





IN BETHLEHEM 


(1) Left to right—William C. Carl, the New York organist; Horatio Connell, the basso; Maude 
Sproule, contralto; Helen Hunsicker, soprano (the last named three were soloists at the 
Friday concerts). (2) E. Crozier, the Philadelphia organist, and Mrs. Crozier. (3) 
Yvonne de Treville, the soprano, and William C. Carl in the Moravian Cemetery. (4) The 
Trombone Choir, which prefaced each session with four chorales. 


of climax distinguish their delivery of 
its Himalayan ensembles. 

Unquestionably there were now and 
then flaws in this as well as in the 
other works mentioned—occasional de- 
ficiencies of tonal quality, here and there 
a moment of rhythmic vacillation and 
several more or less serious instances of 
flatting. Furthermore, the singers be- 
came grievously tired before the con- 
clusion of the Mass. The wisdom of Dr. 
Wolle’s innnovation in the matter of as- 
signing the solo parts to the full choral 
sections would, therefore, be open to 
question on this score if on no other. 
The extra burden imposed cannot but 
fatigue these singers so as ultimately 
to impair the freshness and spontaneity 
of their efforts in what is their rightful 
task. Moreover, the necessary element of 
contrast is missed, and there are several! 
numbers in the Mass—the celestial 
“Agnus Dei,” for example—which seem 
to demand solo utterance imperatively, 
however well an aggregation of singers 
may cope with them. It may be urged, 
on the other hand, that a good choral 
rendering of the solo numbers is to be 
preferred to an indifferent individual 
delivery. Certainly many of these num- 
bers were admirably done by the chorus 
—notably the duet, “Christe Eleison,” 
given by first and second soprano sec- 
tions with suave, lovely tone and deeply 
emotional effect; the enchanting soprano 
aria, “Laudamus Te”; the bass aria, 
“Quomiam tu solus sanctus”; the duet 
for soprano and contralto, “Et in unum 
Deum,” and the above-mentioned “Ag- 
nus Dei” for contralto. 


Details of Performance 


Considerations of space make it im- 
possible here to review in detail the 
achievements of Dr. Wolle’s singers in 
each of the mighty choruses of the Mass. 
Suffice it to note that a fine incisiveness 
of accent marked the wonderful intro- 
ductory “Kyrie Eleison,” that the 
“Gloria” was buoyant, the “Cum sancto 


spiritu” effective and that grandly 
wrought piece of tonal architecture, the 
“Confiteor,” massive and weightily cli- 
maxed. The singers disclosed percep- 
tible traces of fatigue in the “Sanctus” 
and the “Osanna,” but the earlier “In- 
carnatus” and “Crucifixus” were pro- 
foundly moving. The latter—which is 
one of the high-water marks of emo- 
tional music—would have gained further 
in impressiveness had Dr. Wolle seen fit 
to adopt a slower tempo. Neverthelss, 
the chorus succeeded unquestionably in 
one matter of supreme importance—in 
conveying the intense humanity of the 
Mass. It is generally agreed that Beeth- 
oven first introduced the element of sub- 
jectivity into music. Yet who can fail 
to perceive the sheer personal emotion 
in such heaven-born inspirations as the 
“Qui Tollis,” the “Crucifixus,” the “Et 
Resurrexit,” the “Agnus Dei’’? 

Dr. Wolle has in previous years laid 
himself open to considerable criticism 
on the score of many of the tempi he 
has seen fit to adopt. The conductor is 
a purist in his envisagement of Bach, 
and insofar as the master set no indi¢a- 
tions of tempo in his scores he is none 
too disposed to pay deference to the 
opinions of editors of them. In fact, he 
is frequently inclined to perversity in 
the matter, to a tendency to run directly 
counter to the markings of the editions, 
though at times the character of the 
music does not altogether warrant the 
substitution of a slow for a rapid tempo 
and vice versa. Furthermore, Dr. Wolle 
is insistent in his introduction of retards 
before the close of numbers, and before 
the entrance of all important vocal or 
instrumental passages. Hans von Biilow 
once remarked on the subject: “If we 
retard at the close of every Bach piece 
we commit a nuisance. Old organists 
do this, at the same time looking over 
their spectacles shrewdly.” 

It may not be amiss to suggest that 
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some uniformity in the matter of Latin 
pronunciation be cultivated. There was 
much apparent diversity of opinion in 
the performance of both the “Magnifi- 
cat” and the “Mass” respecting the 
proper utterance of “c” and “g” sounds. 


Acoustics Poor 


The acoustics of the Packer Chapel are 
exceedingly poor and effects that are sat- 
isfactory in some parts of the edifice 
are very much the contrary in others. 
Hence it came that a great divergence 
of opinion prevailed on the playing of 
the orchestra. To the present writer 
who, on the first day, occupied a seat 
well to the front it frequently sounded 
crude and unfinished. On the following 
afternoon he sat considerably further 
to the rear, in which instance the work 
of the instrumentalists appeared in a 
noticeably better light. It seems un- 


fortunate that the Bach Choir cannot . 


be provided with a home more suited 
to purely musical purposes. The pres- 
ent surroundings doubtless do much to 
establish the proper atmosphere for the 
sacred works, though this would not 
necessarily be lost in an auditorium 
made especially for the use of this 
chorus. Furthermore, it would thus be 
possible to undertake some of the much 
neglected humorous cantatas as well as 
other works of a more secular nature 
than the Passions, the Mass, the church 
cantatas and sacred motets. 

Richard Wagner once spoke of the 
Bach motets as “streams of rhythmic 
melody mingled with the waves of an 
ocean of harmony.” This description 
admirably fits the “Sing Ye_ to 
the Lord,” which opened the proceedings 
on Friday afternoon—a thrilling work, 
but of no small difficulties, requiring of 
its executants exceptional pliancy and 
flexibility of voice. On the whole, Dr. 
Wolle’s singers acquitted themselves 
commendably of their exacting task. 
The motet was followed by the Second 
Brandenburg Concerto, passably done. 
Much of the charm of the violin solo of 
the slow movement was, however, mar- 
red by the pronounced vibrato of the 
concertmaster. 


Nicholas Douty, the tenor, was heard 
in the air, “So Be Thou Still,” which he 
sang with all of that rare skill, intelli- 
gence and artistry that have long since 
stamped him as one of the foremost sing- 
ers of Bach to be heard in this country 
to-day. Three chorales, “Sing, Pray,” 
“Within Our Inmost Being” and “Be- 
yond All Earthly Ken,” followed, after 
which Horatio Connell sang “Slumber 
On, O Weary Spirit,” one of the most 
moving and surpassingly lovely arias in 
the whole range of the Bach cantatas. 
The eminent American basso was in his 
best form, his tone of round, noble 
quality, his thorough acquaintance with 
the essential style of this music, his 
beautiful phrasing and musicianly under- 
standing serving to make his delivery 
of the number one of the most notable 
moments of the first concert. 


In the evening, Mr. Douty again de- 
lighted his hearers by his singing of the 
florid but dramatic “In Billows the Rivers 
of Belial Flowing,” while Mr. Connell 
likewise scored heavily in the exultant 
“Triumph Now Is Mine.” The orchestra 
was more fortunate with the introduc- 
tion to the cantata, “The Heavens 
Laugh,” and the delicious “Pastoral 
Symphony” from the “Christmas Ora- 
torio” than it had been with the Con- 
certo in the afternoon. 


The climax of the concert was reached 


with the superb “Magnificat,” in which 
the chorus quite covered itself with glory. 
What teeming vitality, what virility, 
what enduring freshness’ in _ this 
music! In the vocal parts one ob- 
serves a dramatic truth of declama- 
tion, a coordination of text and 
music comparable to Wagner. So 
well was it performed that one fairly 
longed to hear it over again when it was 
concluded. The soprano solos were ade- 
quately handled by Mrs. Helen Hun- 
sicker, while in the contralto portions 
Maude Sproule revealed a voice of pleas- 
ing quality. There was, however, less 
distinction in the work of these sing- 
ers than of such rovtined artists as 
Messrs. Douty and Conneli wno, in this 
masterpiece duplicated their other suc- 
cesses. Mr. Douty was particularly suc- 
cessful in the “Deposuit potentes,” Mr. 
Connell in the glorious “Quia fecit.” 
Lucy Brickenstein, the second soprano, 
created a pleasant impression with her 
“Et exultavit.” Praise must likewise 
be accorded T. Edgar Shields for his 
highly efficient work at the organ 
throughout the festival. 


HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 





MANY CITIES TO HEAR 
FREMSTAD IN CONCERT 


Foster & David Announce Plans of 
Noted Singer and Others of 
Their Artists 


Mme. Olive Fremstad’s first season to 
be devoted exclusively to concert ap- 
pearances promises to keep the distin- 
guished singer busy. Foster & David, 
who have charge of the tour, announced 
this week that the following cities will 
hear the soprano according to the pres- 
ent schedule: Boston, Mass.; Worcester, 
Mass.; "Providence, R. I.; New York 
City, Brooklyn, Albany, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Akron, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Salt Lake City, Seattle, 
Washington, Portland, Oregon; Sacra- 
mento, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Austin, San Antonio, 
Texas; New Orleans, Savannah, Galves- 
ton, Jacksonville Tampa, Washington, D. 
C., with many engagements still pending. 

Other artists booked by the same firm 
and their plans are noted as follows: 

The closing engagements of Annie 
Louise David, harpist, for this season in- 
clude an appearance in Brooklyn, May 
31, with John Hyatt Brewer, organist, 
and on June 11 Mrs. David will play in 
Cleveland in joint recital with Mabel 
Garrison, soprano, and Lambert Murphy, 
tenor. 

Florence Anderson Otis has been en- 
gaged by William R. Chapman for the 
Maine Festivals at Bangor and Portland 
in October. 

Mary Jordan, contralto of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, has been engaged 
by Tali Esen Morgan for his festival 
performances of “The Messiah” at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., on July 18. 

An attraction that has become popu- 
lar is the recitals of Marjorie and 
Nathalie Patten, ’cellist and violinist. 
Many of the musical clubs of the coun- 
try have already closed contracts for 
their appearances. These two young 
American girls have won a high place in 
Europe in recognition of their splendid 
work. The fact that they so closely 





resemble each other that it is almost 
impossible to tell one from the other 
adds an element of interest to this most 
unique of all attractions. 

The New York Oratorio Society has 
re-engaged Frederic Martin for its per- 
formances of “The Messiah” at Carnegie 
Hall, December 29 and 30. 





COMBS SCHOOL EXERCISES 





Playing of Orchestra Feature of Phila- 
delphia Institution’s Commencement 


PHILADELPHIA, June 1.—The com- 
mencement exercises of the Combs Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music, one of the 
largest schools of music in the country, 
which each season gives instruction to 
more than 1,000 pupils, in all branches 
of music, were held last Tuesday evening 
in the new Scottish Rite Auditorium. A 
special attraction in an excellent pro- 
gram was the playing of the Conserva- 
tory Symphony Orchestra of twenty- 
three pieces, conducted by Gilbert Ray- 
nolds Combs, director of the conserva- 
tory. One of the numbers was Mr. 
Combs’s own composition, a military 
march, “The Right of Way,” which was 
received with much favor. This admira- 
ble organization of young musicians 
played also the “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” overture of Nicolai, and the accom- 
paniments to the solo numbers. 

The address to the graduates was 
made by Hugh A. Clarke of the faculty, 
who also presented diplomas to five of 
the students, as follows: Piano, Ruth 
Bankes, Pennsylvania; Gladys Winifred 
Corey, Colorado; Elizabeth F. Donato, 
Pennsylvania; Minnie E. Rubie, New 
Jersey; vocal and theory, Florence Ed- 
wards, New Jersey. Teachers’ certifi- 
cates were awarded to Misses Corey, 
Donato and Rubie, and to Hattie La 
Ross Gross, Alma F. Nagel, Helen Anna 
Raymond and Marion May Wolfinger, all 
of Pennsylvania, and Anna Schiller, of 
North Carolina, all for the piano, and to 
Harry Aleinikoff, of Pennsylvania, for 
the violin. Eleven certificates were 
granted in the department of public 
school music supervision, and four in the 
department of piano tuning. 

The program, in addition to the selec- 


tions by the orchestra, included piano 
solos by Ruth Bankes, Minnie E. Rubie, 
Elizabeth F. Donato and Gladys W. 
Corey. The contralto aria, “Che faro 
senza Eurydice,”’ from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” 
was sung by Florence Edwards, and a 
violin solo, Ernst’s Hungarian Airs, was 
played by Harry Aleinikoff. A.L.T. 
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Louis Siegel, Violinist, Who Is An- 
nounced for a Tour Next Season 


Among the interesting announcements 
of artists for the season 1914-15 is that 
of R. E. Johnston for the forthcoming 
American tour of Louis Siegel, an 
American born violinist. Though Mr. 
Siegel’s first studies were pursued in In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati and New York, 
his most ambitious work was done at 
the conservatory of Liege, Belgium, 
where after a rigorous examination and 
several years study he won the gold 
medal in open competition. He was the 
first American to capture this coveted 
prize. He has since studied under 
Ysaye, being recognized as that master’s 
foremost pupil. 

Mr. Siegel has appeared many times 
in Europe and has had the honor of 
playing at the court of the present King 
and Queen of Belgium. The critics of 
Brussels hailed him as a distinguished 
young artist and prophesied for him a 
career of note. His coming tour will in- 
clude Canada as well as the United 
States. 





Philadelphia’s Operatic Schedule An- 
nounced 
PHILADELPHIA, May 27.—Announce- 


ment has been made of the plans for the 
season of 1914-15 at the local Metro- 
politan Opera House, to consist of three 
series of subscription performances, each 
to include ten evening and three matinée 
performances. The season will begin on 
Monday, November 2, 1914, and close on 
Saturday, February 27, 1915, and will be 
inaugurated by the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company, which will give thirteen 
performances between November 2 and 
November 21. The local company will 
resume operations here on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 1, for four weeks and during its 
absence in Chicago the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York will visit 
this city on Tuesday evenings for nine 
weeks, beginning November 24. The 
schedule is practically the same as that 
of last season. The performances by the 
local company will be given on Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings and 
Saturday afternoons, with performances 
at popular prices on ay 
:_ 2 





Seventy-eight Concerts in Six Weeks 
St. Paul Orchestra’s Record 


St. PauL, May 29—The St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra has concluded its 
Spring tour with a record of seventy- 
eight concerts to its credit given within 
a period of six weeks and covering forty- 
three towns. Director and Mrs. Roth- 
well have sailed from New York for 
England, whence, via Paris, they will 
visit Germany. For the orchestra’s next 
season George Klass has been re-en- 
gaged as second concertmaster and it 
is said that Vincent Fanelli, the harpist 


of the season before last, will return 
this Fall. Paul Morgan will un- 
doubtedly lead the ’cello section again. 
Conductor Rothwell will return and it 
is hoped that when he opens his season 
it will be with the permanence of the 
orchestra assured by an enlarged guar- 
antee fund such as the public has been 
eloquently exhorted to provide. 
F. L. C. B. 





Carl Venth Conducts His “Myth Voices” 
in Dallas Club Concert 


DALLAS, TEX., June 2.—The Schubert 
Choral Club, Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 
director, gave its second annual benefit 
concert on May 26, in the Columbian 
Club. The soloists were Stella Lea 
Owsley, soprano; Bama Bishop, soprano; 
Mrs. G. Fred Thompson, contralto, and 
Marian Cameron Fielding, violin. A 
work of unusual interest was “Myth 
Voices,” by Carl Venth, who conducted 
the club in his own composition. The 
soloists were uniformly enjoyable and the 
many auditors applauded fervently. 





Miss Fischer Sings at Pageant for Social 
Workers 


Adelaide Fischer, soprano, was the 
participating artist in the recent pageant 
held by the Association of Working 
Women’s Clubs at the 69th Regiment 
Armory, New York. This pageant was 
to depict the evolution in the social con- 
ditions of women. Miss Fischer sang 
the solos on this occasion, among which 
was that in the “Spinning Chorus” from 
“The Flying Dutchman.” 





There has been a heavy enrollment for 
the Summer School of Music at the Uni- 
versity of California, and it is expected 
that about fifteen hundred visiting music 
students will be there for the season. 
Arthur Foote, the Boston composer, is 
to be the chief lecturer. 
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Six Weeks 


Summer 
Session 


June 29th to 
August 8th. 


Che von Ende 
School of 
fMusic 


The Summer Faculty includes: 








Hans van den Burg, the foremost 
composer-pianist of Holland; Elise 
Conrad, first assistant to Sigis- 
} mond Stojowski; Herwegh von 
Ende, eminent instructor of violin 
virtuosi and teachers; Lawrence 
Goodman, the brilliant piano solo- 
ist; Jeanne Marie Mattoon, for 


eight years pupil and teacher un- 
der Leschetizky in Vienna; Albert 
Ross Parsons, dean of American 


pianoforte teachers; Adrienne 
Remenyi, famous authority on voice 
placement, singing and repertoire; 
Beatrice McCue, the successful I 
American contralto and teacher; J. 
Frank Rice, first violin assistant to 
Mr. von Ende, and eight assisting 
teachers. 


For Summer Booklet and 
information, write Dept. F 


The von Ende School 
| of Music 


44 West 85th St., New York 
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UNFAIR HEARINGS HANDICAP 
ASPIRANTS IN VOCAL FIELD 








Inadequacy of Auditions without Ochestra and Costumes as 
Tests for Stage Candidates, Pointed out by Mme. Anna 
E. Ziegler—Tendency to Force Tones—Opera Scenes by 
Students as Solution to Problem — Importance of the 
Subconscious in Voice Culture 








6¢T\ISAPPOINTMENTS among vocal 

students? For a time I was seri- 
ously considering giving up teaching, in 
view of the fact that so many worthy 
singers are unemployed, and thus 


real talent without the costume, foot- 
lights and orchestra. 

“We are forming an association which 
we hope to make an auxiliary to the 
Music League of America, and which 


will give opera scenes, properly pre- 
sented, at regular intervals. Every 
singer will have a perfectly fair chance, 
no matter where he or she has studied, 
and no matter how much or little experi- 
ence has preceded the hearing. I hold 
that in a fair hearing the subconscious 
breather, tone producer and rhythmic 
musician and enunciator will win out 
above all the mechanically trained fad- 
dists, for in the former the feeling and 
intelligence will have a chance to reach 
the listener. 


The “Inner Hearing” 


“Endless harm is done by stilted 
methods in the teaching of breathing, 
counting and reading. All these three 
should be subconscious. Just as soon as 
breathing is done consciously during 
singing, it hampers the whole process. 


Then again, counting establishes non- 
musicianship and kills all spontaneity. 
Reading should be evolved from an ‘inner 
hearing,’ which can never be established 
by mechanical counting. It is this inner 
hearing which will enable the singer to 
‘hear’ a composition from simply read- 
ing it, quite as well as if it had been 
played or sung. Thus the singer will 
absorb the inner meaning of the work, 
which would not be possible in a mere 
mechanical reading of it. 


“Opera conductors complain that 
singers are not musicianly. It was for 
this reason that Gustav Mahler stopped 
conducting opera. This lack of musician- 
ship is caused by the fact that the meth- 
ods of teaching singing are stilted and 
fail to breed initiative in the singer. 
The best teacher is the one who 
teaches the student independence, while 
cultivating musicianship,  spon- 
taneity, naturalness and ideals of 





years of work seem wasted, even 
where good methods were used by 
the teachers and singers.” Such 
was the declaration of Mme. Anna 
E. Ziegler, head of the Ziegler 





SIGHTSEEING IN WEST 
INTERESTS FLONZALEYS 


the highest in art. Only thus can a 
performance become plastic and 
free from mannerism. 

“Can this be done in the case of 
a student? It certainly can be 
done, even from the start. Just as 








Institute of Normal Singing, after 
a studio hour the other afternoon. 
“There are two drawbacks to the 
solution of the problem,” contin- 
ued Mme. Ziegler. “The first lies 
in the fact that many hearings of 
singers are not given in a fair 
way. 

“Say a singer is applying fora 
position calling for singing and 
acting with costume and make-up, 
accompanied by orchestra and be- 
fore an audience which, in filling 
the hall, creates acoustics different 
from those of an empty hall. Is 
it fair to stand the singer up in a 
dark, empty house, without or- 
chestra and without costume, etc., 
and to make a decision on her 
ability? I say ‘No,’ because I 
have students every year—and 
generally the most talented ones— 
who when singing before a large 
audience under the right kind of 
surroundings outdo all that they 
even did in the studios. The very 
atmosphere brings out their talent, 
as well as the non-talent of those 
less adapted for stage work. Yet 
these people are often chosen in 
just the way described above. 

“Unfortunately, carrying power 
can be forced, and predominating 
resonances only become evident in 
a filled hall by a disclosing of the 
lack of the remaining resonances 
necessary to make perfect tones. 
Thus when the public hears the 
singer the voice proves inadequate 
to the task. 

“T happen to know of some sing- 
ers chosen for next season who 
would never have been chosen 
under the right circumstances. 
They forced the carrying power 
during the hearing and will either 
not be heard above the orchestra 
or else they will have to ‘force’ 
every time they sing, and so ruin 
their voices in a few years, besides 
leaving the public unsatisfied and 
being physiologically unable to do 
justice to the composer. 

“The other drawback is the lack 
of first-class performances. of 
opera throughout the country. 
This will be overcome by giving 
opera in English, so that the peo- 
ple will want to attend and the 
great business men will patronize 
music. Also, this will arouse 
creative activity. 


Branches of Opera Society 


“T am giving all the time I can 
to the Society for Promotion of 
Opera in English, and on May 28 
I helped to establish a branch of 
the society in Philadelphia. Last 
Spring we started just such a 
branch in Chicago, with the result 
that, after an official request from 
this branch, opera was given in 
English each Saturday night by 
the Chicago Company. 

“I consider acting essential for 
all singers,” declared this teacher, 
“whether their ambition is opera 
or concert, for it will give them the 
necessary poise and plasticity. 
Consequently I have established a se- 
ries of opera performances for the 
sake of giving singers a real chance 
to show their talent, thus filling a gap 
between the studio and the stage. From 
the performance which we gave on May 
12 at the Century Lyceum, with the help 
of Mrs. Julian Edwards, several young 
Singers received engagements. One of 
them was offered a leading part in a 
Broadway light opera production at a 
salary of $150 a week. If she had sung 
in studio recitals for several years that 
chance would not have been possible for 
her, as she could not have shown. her 





Members of the Flonzaley Quartet in Varied Diversions of Tourists in Our 


“Golden 


HOSE musical travelers, the Flonza- 
leys, not long ago made artistic 
journeyings in the Far West, at which 
time the above snapshots were taken of 
this popular string quartet. No. 1 shows 
Iwan D’Archambeau and Adolfo Betti on 
a unique motor trip from Salt Lake City 
to Saltair. The motorist utilized a dis- 
used railroad track to which his wheels 
were especially fitted. Picture No. 2 
was “snapped” before the Mormon 
Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, and the 


West” 


grouping is, left to right, Mr. Archam- 
beau, Mr. Betti, Alfred Pochon and 
Ugo Ara, No. 3 discloses the Flonzaleys 
at Manitou, Col., with a Pueblo chief and 
his family. They were able to make 
themselves understood only in Italian, 
as the Indian chanced to have a smat- 
tering of Spanish, and the similarity of 
the two languages served a useful pur- 
pose. In No. 4, the four members of the 
uartet are astride a huge rock in the 
Garden of the Gods. 


easily as the perception of the 
major scale becomes subconscious, 
although conscious, because sung 
so often, every interval or phrase 
can become the subconscious prop- 
erty of the student. 

“T never allow a student to read 
her music after she is supposed to 
have learned it. In each lesson 
every exercise and every song must 
be sung from inner knowledge— 
the key in which the music is writ- 
ten, the beats, the subdivision of 
time, the words with and without 
the music, all must be conquered 
before new things are taken up. 
Meanwhile the voice is_ really 
growing into the music thus ab- 
sorbed. I hold that when a singer 
is really capable of singing any 
one song artistically, the way is 
paved for all future work. People 
come to me who have gone through 
whole volumes of solfeggio, ‘vocal- 
ises,’ and songs, and cannot sing 
even one phrase with real breath 
support and reliable enunciation. 


Poise from Dalcroze System 


“IT have installed the Dalcroze 
rhythmic gymnastics in my school,” 
related Mme. Ziegler, “for the pur- 
pose of developing subconscious 
rhythm as a foundation for spon- 
taneous, unstilted action and tone 
production. This will give the 
singer that mental and physical 
poise which is necessary for a per- 
fect performance.” 

Mme. Ziegler would be glad to 
see our composers follow the Dal- 
croze method in regard to its free- 
dom of rhythm. “Dalcroze says, 
‘Since Bach there has been won- 
derful development of harmonies, 
but no development whatever of 
rhythms.’ If our music is sup- 
posed to portray feeling,” she in- 
stanced, “why must it be limited 
by a purely mechanical rhythmic 
scheme?” Here the speaker sang 
a phrase of a popular concert song 
as an example of this hampering 
of the composer. “If the emotion 
and phrase demand it,” she con- 
tinued, “why can’t the composer 
have aS many as seven quarter 
notes in a measure whenever that 
serves his purpose the better? So, 
at least, I would like to see our 
songs of the future.” K. S. C. 


Dudley Buck’s Widow Left $89,970 
Estate 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Buck, 
widow of Dudley Buck, the noted 
composer and organist, left a net 
estate of $89,970, according to a 
tax appraisal made public on May 
28. The estate was divided equally 
—$29,990 each—among the sons, 
Dudley Buck, the vocal teacher of 
New York; Dr. Edward T. Buck, 
of Indianapolis, and Mrs. Madeline 
B. Blossom, daughter. Mrs. Buck 
held royalties on her husband’s 
compositions which were sold for 
$12,628, and accrued receipts on royal- 
ties amounted to $3,029. 


Helen Mills, a California contralto, 
cousin of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid and grand- 
niece of the late D. Ogden Mills, is leav- 
ing this week for Italy, where she ex- 
pects to sing in grand opera preparatory 
to a career in the United States. Miss 
Mills has studied under Estelle Heartt 
Dreyfus and Harry Clifford Lott, of Los 
Angeles, and Bernice de Pasquali, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 
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To COMPOSERS RESIDING in AMERICA 


MLLE. ANNA PAVLOWA OFFERS 
$1,500.00 IN CASH PRIZES 
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THREE NEW SOCIETY DANCES PAVLOWA 
IS NOW ORIGINATING 
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And which the Distinguished Premiere Danseuse Will Herself introduce in 
| America during her 1914-1915 Tour 


Y ielding to the persistent persuasions 
of the representative women of this 
country, Mlle. Pavlowa has consented 
to assume the leadership in a much- 
needed endeavor to standardize 
modern ball-room dances and danc- 
ing, as well as to introduce better- 
ment through indicating what it is 
essential to eliminate. 


To that end Mlle. Pavlowa finds it 
imperative to devise three new dances 
of suitable character, in addition to 
taking measures to improve those 
dances now in vogue so that they 
may be permanently retained. 


The Pavlowa Society Dance Music 
Competition is open to all American- 
residing composers, no matter what 
their nationality. It is the right of 
every contestant to select his or her 
own time for the submitted compo- 
sition, which may be in 2-4, 3-4 or 
4-4. The rules governing the con- 
test are few and simple. 


Candidates for each $500 prize are 
limited to the submitting of but one 
piece of music. Manuscripts must 
be sent to Max Rabinoff at the 
address indicated below, not later 


than August 1, 1914. 
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REQUISITES OF MUSIC 


Each composition must be copied clearly so it may 
be easily read — and be buoyant and melodious 


Address all communications to:— 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It certainly was a masterstroke on the 
part of Max Smith, the genial and cap- 
able musical critic of the New York 
Press, to have a representative on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, on which Caruso, 
Scotti, Mme. Ober, Mary Garden, 
Frances Alda, Geraldine Farrar, Pade- 
rewski, Josef Hofmann and a number of 
other prominent artists sailed for 
Europe. Thus he was enabled to write 
a most delightful and _ entertaining 
article, which was about the only in- 
teresting musical matter which appeared 
in all the New York papers on that day, 
for, by some unwritten law, musical 


matters are tabooed in the New York 
dailies during the Summer season, just 
at the time when many people would 
appreciate some news and discussion of 
their favorite art, because they have a 
little leisure. 

Caruso is described as going about 
with pencil and pad caricaturing every- 
body, while closely followed by Giulio 
Setti, the Metropolitan’s great chorus- 
master, and by his own accompanist, 
Scognamiglio, who wears clothes fash- 
ioned exactly like those of the renowned 
tenor. 

“Caruso’s shadows,” they were called 
on board, and, as one person remarked, 
“Caruso has grown so stout that he 
casts two shadows,” which, with the 
shadows of Scognamiglio and Setti, 
makes a total of four. 

While Caruso appeared at various 
times in immaculate evening dress, An- 
tonio Scotti, the arbiter of good taste, 
outshone him, particularly as Scotti 
wears the most wonderful white flannel 
trousers and white yachting shoes, 
though Max Smith fails to tell us that 
these shoes are embroidered with a heart 
pierced by Cupid’s arrow, which were 
presented to the distinguished baritone 
by an admirer at parting. 

Scotti, it seems, devoted himself to a 
girl from Baltimore, “who wore a man- 
darin coat of flaming red and occasional- 
ly smoked a cigarette in an amber-and- 
gold holder.” 

Margarete Ober, who made such a 
wonderful success last season, was happy 
because she was followed all the time 
by her husband, Herr Arndt, who bore 
in his arms the German singer’s Dachs- 
hund. We are informed that Mme. Ober 
wore a jaunty blue sailor hat, while the 
dog wore a huge pink bow. It was only 
after luncheon that Mme. Ober’s hus- 
band appeared with the Dachshund with 
a different kind of bow. 

Mary Garden remained in retirement 
the whole trip, and Geraldine Farrar 
was seen only a couple of times on deck 
towards the close of the voyage. 

Smith insists that Frances Alda spent 
most of her time on board “in fasting, 
if not in praying.” The purpose of the 
fasting of Alda, if not the praying, was 
that she might indulge in a wonderful 
Tango dance with Scotti at the ball on 
Friday evening before arriving. 

The only member of the company who 
did not dance was Caruso. They said he 
was afraid of losing weight. 

The two pianists, Paderewski and 
Hofmann, amused themselves by playing 
chess together in a corner of the smok- 
ing room. Paderewski, who considers 
himself a great expert at chess, after 
defeating Hofmann, tried his skill on 
Hertz, the conductor. 

Toscanini never appeared all through 
the voyage, till towards the last, when he 
was seen on deck with his distinguished 
colleague, Dr. Carl Muck. 


Well, it must have been great fun to 
have been on board with all these dis- 
tinguished artists. Surely it gave the 
other passengers enough to talk about, 
and gave Scotti the chance of his life, 
namely, to show his extraordinary col- 
lection of different colored pants and 
neckties. 

Oh, la! la! How they must all be 
glad to get a breath of sea air, after 
living in hotels and breathing the air 
of the Metropolitan. 

And how glad they must all be that 
the strain of public appearances is over 
for a time, and also to think that there 
are no criticisms to be read in the morn- 
ing—although they always tell you that 
they never read the newspapers. But 
woe betide the clipping bureau that fails 
to send each of them the whole bunch. 

* * * 

If the reporter on board the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II was happy, there is another 
man happier still, and that is Delbert L. 
Loomis of MusIcAL AMERICA, who is on 
the Vaterland with Fifi—or is her name 
Pitti?—closely clasped to his bosom, the 
precious poodle belonging to Frieda 
Hempel, which disappeared before the 
charming and talented prima donna left 
for Europe and plunged her into gloom. 

The recovery of that poodle set the 
entire police force of New York to work. 
And what a proud man Loomis is, with 
his precious burden! And is not Frieda 
Hempel (who, by the bye, has just made 
an astonishing success at the Berlin 
Opera House, where her reappearance in 
“Bohéme” was made the occasion for an 
ovation) going to take a night train to 
Hamburg to meet her beloved com- 
panion? 

Now, you will say, perhaps, “What 
does this all amount to?” 

Did you ever realize how lonesome 
some of these great artists are, and how 
often, perhaps, the tears of joy or the 
tears of sorrow fall upon the devoted 
head of some poor little poodle in the 
lonesomeness of the artist’s chamber? 

If you want to know how lonesome a 
great artist can be, with all the flowers 
and plaudits of the public, and the beau- 
tiful pictures and press notices, let me 
ask you to read a very interesting article 
on the subject, which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Times, in 
which Miss Hempel describes what it 
means to a singer to undergo the ex- 
perience of the lyric artist who is a 
stranger in a strange land. 

“People do not stop to think,” said 
she, “that the singer has no home most 
of the time. The very nature of her 
work forces her to be a stranger in a 
strange land almost continuously. My 
own experience in America was rather 
pitiful. 

“When I landed for the first time I 
could not speak a word of English. I 
was thus cut off from all communication 
with my fellow human beings. I was 
ill much of the time and alone. I had 


almost no friends, and did not make . 


any. There was not much to do but to 
go between my apartment and the opera 
house, and be in seclusion the rest of 
the time. I would occasionally go out 
to do a little shopping. 

“My maid is a German girl who has 
a lofty contempt for anyone who does 
not speak German. 

“I tried to vary the monotony by tak- 
ing some riding lessons.” 

How many a young girl, when she 
goes to the opera and assists in the ova- 
tion which a great prima donna re- 
ceives, after she has performed a cer- 
tain exacting réle, has any idea of 
the lonesomeness of the life of that prima 
donna in a strange land! 

Do you wonder then, when the precious 
poodle was lost, at the prima donna’s de- 
spair? And what a reception Delbert 
Loomis, of MUSICAL AMERICA, will get 
when, bearing the precious burden, he 
goes down the gangplank of the steamer 
and delivers it into the arms of the ex- 
pectant, lonesome Frieda Hempel! 

* * * 


Score one for Josef Stransky! 

You know, of course, that while he 
was in New York conducting the Phil- 
harmonic he gave out some remarkable 
interviews, notably in your columns, re- 
garding the growth of musical culture 
and arg in this country. Par- 
ticularly did he refer to the appreciative 
attitude of the audiences that came to 
the Philharmonic concerts. 

Now, there are some distinguished for- 
eign musicians and even distinguished 
American musicians and conductors who 
have pleasant things to say about us 
when they are here—but Heaven help us 
when they get to the other side and are 
interviewed by the French, German and 
Italian newspaper men! 

Stransky, however, had barely got to 
Paris when he gave out an interview in 
which he said that Europe does not real- 
ize how great the American musical de- 
velopment is. It does not know that in 


the United States not only are the best 
operatic performances given, but that 
we have over here the best symphony 
orchestras in the world. 

He wound up the interview by saying: 

“America is about to produce its own 
distinctive musical genius within a few 
years.” 

This prediction, by the bye, is backed 
up by Victor Herbert, who stated in 
London the other day that America is 
rapidly becoming one of the greatest 
music-loving nations in the world. 

“The progress,” said Mr. Herbert, 
“which the American people have made 
in a musical way during the last twenty 
years is an unheard of achievement.” 

And then Mr. Herbert kindly repeated 
a good many things which your Editor 
has been saying from the public plat- 
form with regard to our musical prog- 
ress. 

Walter Damrosch, not to be behind in 
the symposium, on his return from 
Europe gave out an interview in which 
he showed how, with all the fuss that 
is made about music-in Paris, the 
French are behind us as a musical peo- 
ple. He said that he found the French 
orchestras pretty uniformly mediocre on 
account of the democratic organization 
of the players. He also went so far 
as to declare that the French are a 
thoroughly unmusical people and unap- 
preciative and ungenerous as regards 
musical productions. 

Nevertheless, he admits that a new 
school of modern composers has sprung 
up in Paris in a most unmusical atmos- 
phere, but accounts for it by the ever- 
present creative genius in all lines in 
the French race. 

He also thinks the French movement 
in modern music composition more in- 
teresting, more original, than the Ger- 
man movement, in which Richard Strauss 
is supreme, on account of his technical 
brilliancy. 

Camille Saint-Saéns, the great French 
composer, by the bye, in his book just 
published in Paris, foresees the time 
when “the axis of civilization” will be 
displaced from Europe to the United 
States. He writes: 

“What pleased me in the United 
States is not what the country is, but 
what it will become. I seem to see a 
giant crucible in which a thousand dif- 
ferent ingredients are mixed to form a 
hitherto unknown substance. 

“In this process, what energy is spent! 
What wealth is circulated! What scien- 
tific progress is being accomplished!” 

I cannot conclude this reference to 
musical conditions without reminding 
you that Henry T. Finck, the distin- 
guished musical critic of the New York 
Evening Post, at. the dinner of the 
Philadelphia musicians the other day (at 
which, by the bye, your Editor was com- 
plimented by ringing resolutions and the 
audience rising and singing “My Country 
’Tis of Thee’) expressed in drastic terms 
his disapproval of the German school of 
Strauss, Schoenberg and others, who, he 
said, were endeavoring to make up for 
their lack of melodic inspiration by the 
most extraordinary cacophony. 

* * * 

That our musical progress is a reality 
was shown in a remarkable way by the 
ovation which has been given in various 
German cities, notably in Berlin, to our 
American composer, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, who has a professorship at the 
Oxford (Ohio) University, and is one of 
the principal members of the wonderful 
faculty at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. 

It is over a quarter of a century ago 
that I can recall when Kelley came from 
California. He was poor and unappre- 
ciated. He had already written some 
notable compositions and some equally 
wonderful articles, particularly with re- 
gard to Chinese music. But nobody took 
any stock in his compositions or in his 
articles. If I remember rightly it was 
your Editor who was the first to stretch 
out a helping hand to him in New York 
City, something which, I believe, Kelley 
never forgot. 

After years of desperate struggle he 
finally got a foothold and from that time 
on recognition has followed- recognition. 

During the intermediate period, you 
know, he taught for some years in Ber- 
lin, so that when he came there this 
time and was feted by the German 
musicians, as well as by the localized 
Americans, he was simply coming into 
his own, that he had struggled and 
worked for so faithfully through all the 
long years. 

To-day the cables sing with the re- 
ports of his success and of the tribute 
paid to his genius. 

.-3. ¢@ 


Yours was the only paper outside of 
the New York Tribune that paid any 
attention to the arrival here of Jean 
Sibelius, the chief representative of Fin- 
nish music. Mr. Krehbiel, of the Tribune, 


wrote an exceedingly sympathetic article 
about him and his music. Krehbiel says: 

“The symphonies of this genius recall 
this saying of Hardy: ‘The somberness 
of this Finn is not an affectation. It is 
not worn as a costume for a masquerade. 
It is constitutional. It is the color of 
his natural speech. It is not the expres- 
sion of a peevish pessimist. It is broad 
and deep and elemental. There is some- 
thing titanic about it. It is as though 
the composer were still under the spell 
of the old Northern mythology.” 

Sibelius, you know, will be entertained 
by Carl Stoeckel, the patron of the 
Litchfield County Music Festival, which 
is given every June in his beautiful 
musical auditorium at Norfolk, where 
Sibelius is to conduct an orchestral work 
of his own. 

Ss & 

There was a time, not so many years 
ago, when it was customary to answer 
the question, “Where is Harvard Uni- 
versity?” by replying, “At the bar of 
Parker’s Hotel in Boston.” 

That times have changed, even at Har- 
vard, is shown by the fact that some of 
the students there are publishing a 
Musical Review, in the May number of 
which I see they refer to you and criti- 
cize your Editor’s propaganda for the 
musical independence of this country. 

In looking over this handsomely got- 
ten up and well printed periodical, I am 
struck by the fact that all the principal 
articles refer to foreign musicians. 
There is one on Wagner, one on Richard 
Strauss, one on Liszt—and so it goes. 

Why do not the young men, who have 
shown commendable enterprise and _ in- 
terest in music, take up the work of our 
American composers and the work of our 
leading artists? Perhaps they do not 
know that there is any number of them, 
and of distinction, too. 

Then, they might take up the musical 
work that is being done in the various 
universities and colleges, and thus do 
something towards dispelling the general 
idea that the average college man knows 
music only as he twangs a banjo, in an 
immaculate shirt front and high collar, 
while sitting on the edge of a canoe in a 
position that suggests that a single false 
note would precipitate him into the 
water, though all this has afforded splen- 
did pictorial opportunity for the enter- 
prising concerns that desire to adver- 
tise their special brands of collars and 
cuffs. 

Wake up, boys! There’s a new deal on! 

Cease lauding the Old World and be- 
gin to recognize the new, of which you 
are a part, says, Your 

MEPHISTO. 





OBESITY SHUNS FELICE LYNE 





Prima Donna Repels Oncoming Flesh 
by Expending Much Energy 


Felice Lyne accounts for her slender 
figure by explaining that at the outset 
of her career she took obesity by the 
forelock and followed this manoeuver by 
securing a “strangle hold” on the béte 
noir of prima donnas before it could get 
in its deadly work. 

“Look at me!” she exclaimed to a Kan- 
sas City reporter, an admonition that 
prompted the susceptible newspaper man 
to ask how any normal person could pos- 
sibly keep his eyes off her. Then, clench- 
ing two strong little fists, she beat a 
brisk tattoo upon her chest. “Would 
you believe it? I have a chest expansion 
of nearly five inches. I am not in the 
least afraid of accumulating flesh, and 
while I do not care particularly for 
sweets, I eat all the nourishing things, 
starchy and otherwise, that I want. 

“I figure it this way: I expend too 
much nervous energy ever to take on 
weight. You see I was singing on the 
stage before some singers have even be- 
gun to study. I simply stole a march on 
obesity. Even before I had _ stopped 
growing I had put such dramatic stress 
on my strength supply that nourishment 
simply had to go to the upkeep of nerve 
and muscular strength, and there was no 
reserve. My vigorous piano playing has 
hardened my arms into downright thin- 
ness.” 

She shoved up a lacy sleeve and rue- 
fully contemplated her diminutive bicep. 
“T hate my arms,” she snapped, jerking 
down the sleeve pettishly. “They’!l 
never be plump.” 

The interviewer’s description of Miss 
Lyne bore further evidence of the im- 
pression made by the little prima donna’s 
personality. “Youth and art,” he de- 
clared, “unite their wiles in her person, 
and have laid in her slender hands the 
fruits of success. Miss Lyne breezed into 
the hotel parlor—she didn’t lounge in, 
sweep in or drop in—she came like a 
spring tonic. Her handshake has an 
American sincerity, and there is no arti- 
ficiality in her smile and dancing black 
eyes.” 
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MILAN OFFER FOR 
MME. VILLANI AFTER 
HER HAVANA SUCCESS 














Luisa Villani, Soprano, with Her Son, 
Gigino 


Owing to the success of Luisa Villani, 
the soprano, in the Spring season at the 
Teatro Payret, Havana, Mme. Villani 
has received an offer to appear in Milan 
next season, singing both at the Scala 
and the dal Verme opera houses. The 
engagement includes the creating of a 
role in an important new opera. 





Zuro Engaged for Century Opera Com- 
pany 

Josiah Zuro, the young conductor, has 
been engaged by Milton and Sargent 
Aborn for the Century Opera Company. 
While the coming Century season will 
not open before September 14 Mr. Zuro 
will begin his work at the Century Opera 
House at once, as he will confer with the 
Messrs. Aborn in the selection of mem- 
bers of the chorus, and will conduct a 
school for choristers during the Summer 


at the Century, preparing them for the 
first six or eight operas of the season. 
Mr. Zuro was born in Russia, and came 
to this country eight years ago. He 
studied at the , Hie» me Conservatory in 
Odessa, and at the Munich Conservatory. 
His first engagement was as repetiteur 
at the Hamburg Opera, where he after- 
ward became chorus master and con- 
ductor of Sunday night concerts. Cam- 
panini, acting for Oscar Hammerstein, 
engaged him as chorus master of the 
Manhattan Opera House, and he was 
afterward conductor for “Hans the Flute 
Player” and other light operas. 





Gerville-Réache and Maude Klotz Solo- 
ists in Fitchburg Festival 


FitcHBurG, Mass., May 23.—The 
Spring Festival Concerts of the Fitch- 
burg Choral Society in City Hall on 
Wednesday consisted of two excellent 
performances, under the direction of 
Nelson P. Coffin. The program of the 
matinée was made up of orchestral num- 
bers played by musicians from the Bos- 
ton Opera House, with Mme. Gerville- 
Réache, contralto, as soloist. Mme. Ger- 
ville-Réache sang several song groups 
and arias most artisticaily. The evening 
concert was given by a chorus of 200 
voices with orchestra, and the assistance 
of Maude Klotz, the charming young 
New York soprano. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“A Tale of Old Japan” was sung by the 
chorus, assisted by four local soloists— 
Mrs. Richard B. Lyon, Florence M. Her- 
som, Alfred K. Miller and Herman S. 
Cushing. Miss Klotz was heard in the 
“Depuis le Jour” aria from “Louise” and 
a group of songs, and Inflammatus from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” which she 
sang with the chorus. W. H. L. 


Wisconsin Society Adds Women Di- 
rectors for First Time 


Eau CLAIRE, WIs., June 1.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society of Eau Claire, Wis., 
made a departure from its usual pro- 
cedure at the last annual meeting by 
electing two women to the board of di- 
rectors. They are Mrs. D. S. Clark and 
Mrs. F. H. Graham. The society will be 
governed by the following board: Messrs. 
F. R. Proctor, J. Midelfart, H. N. Knud- 
sen and W. E. Steinberg, and Mmes. 
Clark and Graham. The principal event 
of the club’s year is the — _ 
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THE PIANO TEACHER OF — 


country are adopting 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 


will employ the Progressive Series of Lessons, as a 
basis of instruction, because it is the only work com- 
parable to a complete text-book ever devised for 
pianoforte education. Hundreds of prominent teachers 
conservatories throughout the = 


“MISS 


MAGGIE TEYTE 


THE GREAT ENGLISH SINGER RETURNS”’ 
—London Daily Mail 





Comments on Her Appearance at Royal Albert Hall, 
London, May 10, 1914 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 


It is, one feels, quite safe to say that never has Miss Teyte 
sung more beautifully than in “Meine Liebe ist grun’’; its 
joyousness was a thing to feel and know. So, likewise, was 
her “‘Land of the Sky-blue Water” something to remember. 


THE GLOBE 


It was a pleasure to listen again to the refined, cultured 
singing of Miss Maggie Teyte. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Every available seat was sold, and no wonder 
It is the rarer attribute that has made her name famous. 


THE STANDARD 


Maggie Teyte was in capital voice and sang many songs 
of many nations. 
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Miss Teyte Will Appear in Recital and Concert in America, 
Season 1914-1915. The Following Engagements Are Some 
of Those Already Booked: 


Jan. 14th—Toledo, O.—Eurydice Club 





‘““ _ 15th—Grand Rapids, Mich—Mary Free Bed Guild 
‘_ 19th—Toronto, Ont., Canada—National Chorus 
25th to Feb. 4th—Boston, Mass. (Performances of Operettas 
in Concert form). 


Feb. 6th—New York, N. Y.—Mozart Society 
‘1 2th—Winnipeg, Man., Can.—Fite Concert Course 


for studio work. They recognize in it authoritative, 
productive material which will unfailingly lead to 
successful results as well as a medium for attaining 
the broadest musicianship in addition to the regular 
training. The supreme advantage of this publica- 


| = tion is that the ability of the individual teacher 16th—Columbus, Ohio—Quality Concert Series 
) = determines the success of its employment, and |8th—Kansas City, Mo.—Schubert Club 
yet it does not conflict with prevailing ideas, “19th to 20th—St. Louis, Mo.—St. 
preferences or methods. Now that the winter’s Orchestra 

work is at an end you will have the time to in- 25th—Cleveland, O.—Singers Club 
vestigate this work, conceded by authorities to be Mar. 
the most important publication of its kind. It is 
edited by Leopold Godowsky, Emil Sauer, Frederic 
Lillebridge and the late W. S. B. Mathews. 
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Louis Symphony 


2nd—Georgetown, Texas—Southwestern University 


5th—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Week, Mar. 7th—Southern California 
i “ 14th—San Francisco and Northern California 
From Mar. 22nd to 31st—Northwestern Pacific Coast Dates 


4th—Chicago, I]].—Recital 
5th—Green Bay, Wis.—etc., etc. 
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A Postal Card Addressed to Department A, 
Art Publication Society, St. Louis, Mo., will bring 
you complete information as to the scope and 
character of the Progressive Series. 


Exclusive Management 


HAENSEL and JONES 
AEOLIAN HALL 
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SPIRIT OF PAGEANTRY 
STIRS NASHVILLE MUSIC 





ASHVILLE, TENN., May 23.—The 
spirit of pageantry is abroad in 
Nashville this Spring, as two beautiful 
and successful pageants have been given 
within the last two weeks. The first, 
“The Mysteries of Thanatos,” a Greek 
pageant-drama by Sydney Hirsch, was 
given a magnificent presentation with a 
cast of 500 people at Centennial Park, 
having an ideal background in the Par- 
thenon, a perfect reproduction of the 
old Greek art wonder. 

While “The Mysteries of Thanatos” 
were being unfolded the students of 
Ward-Belmont College were rehearsing 
under the direction of Pauline Sherwood 
Townsend a pageant descriptive of the 
romantic history, legends and lore of the 
American Indian. This was presented 
on the college campus on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 19, before an audience of fully 
2,000 enthusiasts, and for charm and 
beauty it has never been surpassed in 
Nashville. 

The pageant was divided into two 
parts, the first being an unfolding in 
pantomime of Colonial scenes and In- 
dian history, while the last was made 
up of episodes such as “Hiawatha,” “A 
Natchez Legend,” “Grand Medicine 
Dance,” “Feast of the Virgins,” “Feast 
of the Raymi” and “How the Southland 
Was Made.” The entire cast assembled 
and sang “America” for the finale. An 
effective prelude to the pageant was the 
processional of all taking part, which 
was led by mounted figures symbolic of 
Science, Invention, Prosperity, Know- 
ledge, Progress, Chastity, Maternal Love, 


Emancipation, Loyalty, Justice, Civic 
Spirit and Truth. 
The dances, songs and orchestral set- 


tings of the entire pageant comprised 


dances. Particularly effective among the 
dances was the “Dance of the Months,” 
which was interpreted with grace and 
rhythmic beauty. In a group of songs 
Florence Boyer and Charles Washburn 
carried out the artistic ideas of the fes- 
tival. 

Though most of the artistic activities 
have been centered in pageants, the Mc- 
Dowell Club has offered some delightful 
programs. Recently M. Angelo Cortese, 











Symbolic Processional in Indian Pageant at Ward-Belmont College, Nashville 


one of its most important features. The 
school orchestra, with Fritz Schmitz con- 
ducting, gave a program well adapted 
to the themes and episodes expressed in 
pantomime and in the beautiful solo 


the popular harpist, appeared before the 
club in a program of exceptional beauty. 
He was assisted ably by Mrs. Will C. 
Hoffman, pianist, and Mrs. E. R. 
Schumacher, vocalist. E. E. 





YEAR OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


Good Work, Accomplished by Music 
Study Club of Highland 


HIGHLAND, N. Y., May 25.—Much good 
work in behalf of American music has 
been accomplished here this season by 
the Music Study Club, of which Mrs. 
Julius Warren Blakely has been musical 
director for the last eight years. The 
club’s ninth annual reception, held last 
Tuesday, concluded a season during 
which sixteen instructive meetings had 
been held, with such subjects as “Indian 
Music,” “Pioneers,” “Present Methods,” 
“Church, Home, Patriotic,” “Oratorios 
and Symphonies,” “Operas,” “Chorus 
Music,” “Orchestral Music,” “Ballads,” 
“Violin Music,” “Woman Composers” 
and “Our MacDowell.” 

At Tuesday’s reception the following 
“All-American” program was admirably 
presented under Mrs. Blakely’s direc- 
tion: 

1. (a) “The Sweet o’ the Year,” Salter; 


(b) “The: Sweet Little Girl and the Quaint 
Squeegee,”’ ‘““‘Warner; (c) ‘““My Honey,” Trio, 


Lymes, Music Committee; 2. Zweites Con- 
cert, op. 23, MacDowell, two pianos, Mrs. 
J. W. Blakeley and Mrs. G. W. Pratt; 


3. (a) “May Day,” 
Brown Lady Sue,” 
4. Souvenir d’ une Féte,”’ 


(b) “Ma Pale- 
Club Chorus; 


Hadley ; 
Bartlett, 
Thompson, Violin, 


Mrs. H. W. Ford; 5. (a) “Yesterday and 
To-day,” Spross; (b) “Jean,” Spross, Miss 
L. Van Aken, Contralto; 6. “The Lonely 


Rose,” Lang, Octet (Mrs. G. H. Brown, Mrs. 
L. B. Maynard, Miss G. Feeter, Mrs. G. W. 


Pratt, Mrs. Mrs. W. I. Pierce, 
Mrs. C. E. Miss C. K. Bond); 
7. Polonaise Brillante, op. 35, Decevee, two 
pianos, eight hands, Mrs. Staples, Mrs. Starr, 
Mrs. Schantz and Miss Bond; 8. (a) “A 
Rain Song,” Salter; (b) No Rose Without 
a Thorn,’ Bartlett, Mrs. Schantz, Soprano; 
9. (a) Hungarian Dance, MacDowell; (6b) 


L. Sutton, 
Browne, 


Tarantelle, MacDowell, Miss G. Feeter; 
10. Allegro Moderato, op. 26, Allen, three 
violins and piano, Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Starr, 
Mr. Scofield and Mrs. Blakely; 11. (a) “The 
Call,” Spross; (b) “I Hear You Calling 
Me,”’ Marshall, Mr. Bloomer, Baritone; 


12. “Bedouin Song,” Foote, Club Chorus. 


The officers of the Music Study Club 
are: President, Mrs. Lewis B. Maynard; 
vice-president, Howard Wilcox; secre- 
tary, H. O. Palen; treasurer, Mrs. Har- 
old W. Ford; musical director, Mrs. 
Julius Warren Blakely; Music commit- 
tee, Mrs. Julius Warren Blakely, Mrs. 
Philip Schantz, Mrs. Willard Ide Pierce 
and Mrs. George W. Pratt, Jr.; leader 
of Chorus, Howard Wilcox. 





At the annual reception of the Pro- 
fessional Woman’s League of New York, 
May 26, the musical program was in 
charge of Mme. Elsa Gregori, a com- 
poser. Among those who performed 
were Mme. Lillian Birmingham, con- 
tralto; Constance Hulsman, a girl pian- 
ist, who earned much applause by her 


‘ playing of Debussy’s “Golliwog’s Cake 


Walk”; Stanley E. Bradley, Mme. Marie 
Hulsman, Helen Hulsman, Alma Bir- 
mingham and Lucille Folsom. 
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BACH CONCERTS IN DRESDEN 





Berlin Singers in Notable Performances 
—American Organist in Recital 


DRESDEN, May 9.—Performances of 
Bach’s “Johannes Passion” and B. Minor 
Mass by the Berlin Singakadenie, under 
the leadership of Prof. Georg Schumann 
and with the assistance of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, proved em- 
inently noteworthy. Both works were 
given to perfection in the Frauenkirche, 
the organ of which, made by Silbermann, 
was first inaugurated by the great Bach 
himself, on December 1, 1736. It was, 
therefore, a quasi-historical occasion 
that these interesting concerts provided, 
and all the more so because the “St. 
John Passion” had never before been 
produced here. 

The big chorus (350 members) did 
some magnificent work and the soloists 
were excellent. They were Anna 
Stronck-Kappet, who has a fine, bell- 
like soprano; Maria Philippi. alto; G. S. 
Walter, tenor, and VonRoatz-Brock- 
mann, baritone. Seldom have we heard 
a tenor of such decided gifts for church 
singing as Herr Walter. For the B 
Minor Mass, the soloists were the same 
as on the preceding night in “The 
Passion,” excepting for the tenor, Paul 
Schmedes. 

The Peoples’ Singing Academy of 
Dresden has also been very active. An 
exceedingly good performance of 
Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” was given 
under direction of Johann Reichert. A 
few weeks later the newly founded Elbe 
Quartet, composed of prominent singers 
from the Court Opera, drew a crowded 


* hall. 


The last organ recital by Montague 
Dalton in the American Church of St. 
John, displayed his powers to much ad- 
vantage. Mr. Dalton played the D Minor 
Sonata by Merkel and the one in G 
Minor by Tiutti. Interest was attached 
to his interpretation of the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, ar- 
ranged for organ. This American con- 
cert-giver was brilliantly assisted by the 
royal chamber musician, Josef Kratina, 
violinist, and Charles Robertson, bari- 
tone. 

Some young American piano pupils, 
who demonstrated their ability, tried 
their forces on the platform recently 
before an invited audience, were Ethel 
Glade, Dorothy Trigg and Portia 2 

x & 





The Flatbush Choral Club, assisted by 
Maxmilian Pilzer, _ violinist; Mrs. 
Blanche Whittaker and Daniel Sofer, 
accompanists, gave its second concert of 
the season on May 14 at the Flatbush 
Congregational Church. The club is 
under the direction of Frank Kasschau. 


URGES LOYALTY TO 
OUR OWN MUSICIANS 


Chicago Society Says Too Much 
of $600,000,000 Spent on Music 
Goes to Foreigners 





CHICAGO, June 1.—Too much of the 
$600,000,000 which, as the Editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA has shown, is spent 
annually for music in this country, is 
expended in the interest of foreign musi- 
cians in the opinion of members of the 
Chicago chapter of the Society of Ameri- 
can Musicians. The chapter has issued 
a circular appealing for a more just 
attitude towards native musicians. The 
circular says: 

“The fact has recently been much ex- 
ploited in the public press that Ameri- 
cans annually spend about $600,000,000 
for their music. A large percentage of 
this immense sum is expended in the in- 
terest of foreign musicians. 

“Are you aware that there is a small 
army of brilliant American musicians 
(and by that is meant musicians residing 
in America) who are the artistic equals, 
and in many cases the superiors, of the 
majority of the foreign musicians who 
annually visit our country? 

“Is your organization doing its share 
in the upbuilding of a national musical 
art in America by the encouragement 
and support of competent American 
musicians? 

“Do you realize that when a musical 
organization pays $500 for one foreigner, 
and $500 for eight or ten Americans of 
equal real musical worth, that organiza- 
tion discourages American musical art 
and emphatically retards its growth? 

“A false valuation is often placed on 
a foreigner’s art by virtue of the dis- 
tance from which he brings it. 

“The Society of American Musicians 
was formed in Chicago two years ago 
for the purpose of ‘fostering the best in- 
terests of the American musician.’ It 
desires to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing facts: 

“Ist. That there is an abundance of 
American musicians of superlative ex- 
cellence in every department of inter- 
pretative musicianship: Pianists, singers, 
violinists, organists, etc. 

“2nd. That there is an increasing out- 
put of American compositions of sterling 
worth and distinctive qualities. 

“Your organization is respectfully and 
urgently requested to take these facts 
into consideration in making out the 
musical programs for the coming season, 
to the end that our well equipped Ameri- 
can musicians may be given at least an 
equal chance with foreign artists (whose 
contributions to our musical progress we 
do not undervalue), and that the public 
presentation of worthy American com- 
positions may be encouraged. 

“The tremendous progress in musicial 
appreciation in our country during the 
past ten years has been brought about 
largely by the untiring and unselfish 
activities of the various musical organi- 
zations scattered all over the country, 
and it is to these organizations that we 
appeal for a more just valuation of the 
achievements of our own musicians.” 

Officers of the Chicago chapter of the 
Society of American Musicians are Wal- 
ter Spry, president; George Nelson Holt, 
vice-president, and William Beard, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Members of the 
board of directors are the officers just 
named, Glenn Dillard Gunn and Allen 
Spencer. 
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“Slezak’s recital was a sensational suc- 
cess.’’-—Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Chicago 
Tribune, Jan. 26, 1914. 
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THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
NINA 
SOPRANO 
Church Concert Oratorio 
62 W. 45th Street, New York 
MME. 


GERVILLE-REACHE 


Coyent Garden, Chicago-Philadeiphlia, 
Boston and Montreal Opera Co. 


Exclusive Management, Gertrude F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway, New York 


PERCY HEMUS 


BARITONE 
Recital—Oratorio—Concert 


Now booking recitais including dramatic readings «% 
music with Gladys Craven at the piano. 
Hear the Hemus Victor Records 

Address The Clinton, 253 W. 42nd St., New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Reclital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio, 
563 Park Ave., N. E. Corner of 62d Street. 


FLORA 


ARDIE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Specia.izes in Scottish Ballad Concerts 


Photo by 62 West 88th Street 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Musie 


Columbia University 
ADDRESS: 
49 Claremont Avenue, New York City 
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Address 339 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Tel. 7731 Chelsea. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music of the Brick 
Church; Temple Beth-El, 
and Union Theological Seminary. 


412 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


SOUSA .s BAND 


**Heard the World 
Aroand”’ 


OFFICE, 1 WEST 34th ST. 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


JOHN ADAMHUGO 


Composer-Pianist 
Instruction, Concert and Recital 
Room16 Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS COLLEGE FESTIVAL 


Temple Concert with Miss Hinkle 
and Connell—New Operatic 
Company Formed 


PHILADELPHIA, May 25.—The first an- 
nual musical festival of the College of 
Music of Temple University, of which 
Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, is dean, attracted 
a large audience to the Academy of Mu- 
sic last Tuesday evening, when an elab- 
orate program was presented by a chorus 
of about 800 voices, assisted by Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, and Horatio Connell, 
baritone, as soloists, and an orchestra 
made up of members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The chorus, which was com- 
posed of the United Singers of Philadel- 
phia and several hundred female voices, 
gave an impressive performance of 
Beethoven’s “The Heavens Are Telling,” 
while the United Singers sang, with the 
beauty of tone and artistic effect for 
which they are noted, Kern’s “Der Ein- 
siedler an die Nacht,” and the women’s 
chorus delighted with its exquisite sing- 
ing of Elgar’s “Der Schnee.” The over- 
ture to “Oberon,” and the “Tannhauser” 
Overture were conducted by Mr. Rich, 
who showed that he knows how to wield 
the biton as well as play the violin, and, 
at the close, Max Bruch’s dramatic can- 
tata, “Fair Ellen,” given by the mixed 
chorus, with Miss Hinkle and Mr. Con- 
nell as the able soloists, were other feat- 
ures of an excellent program. The 
choral numbers were directed by Emil 
Ulrich. 

The audience received with marked en- 
thusiasm the individual numbers by the 
soprano and baritone, Miss Hinkle sing- 
ing with crystalline purity of tone and 
commanding artistry, “Depuis le jour,” 
from “Louise,” and, as an encore, “Dich 
theure halle,’ from ‘“Tannhauser,” 
while Mr. Connell’s rich, sympathetic 
tones were heard with admirable effect in 
the “Evening Star” song from “Tann- 
hauser,” after which he gave as an added 
number, a delightful interpretation of 
Handel’s “O Ruddier than the Cherry.” 

The Temple College of Music was or- 
ganized last Fall, as the latest addition 
to the departments of Temple Univer- 
sity, of which the Rev. Dr. Conwell is 
president. In addition to the engage- 
ment of Thaddeus Rich as dean, several 


other leading members of the Philadel 
phia Orchestra have been secured as in- 
structors. 

A new opera company which will en- 
ter the local field next Fall with “Mar- 
tha” as its first production, was organ- 
ized at a meeting held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford last Wednesday evening. It is 
announced that the organization will 
have three conductors: Thaddeus Rich, 
concertmeister of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, who will direct the opening per- 
formance; Cesare Sturani, brother of 
Giuseppe Sturani, the musical conductor 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia Company, 
and L. Schmidt Fabbri. Edward 
Grant has been secured as stage director, 
there will be a ballet corps, directed by 
C. Ellwood Carpenter, and the following 
officers have been elected: President, 
John Curtis; vice-president, William R. 
Lester; seeretary, J. Kirbell Bayes; 
financial secretary, Harry M. Scholl; 
treasurer, Henry Crofut; librarian, Mrs. 
John Curtis; counsel, David Smiley. In 
addition to these officers the board of 
directors will include Henry Starr Rich- 
ardson, Charles D. Cuzner and Albert 
Poland. Frederick Ashbridge and John 
Curtis, Jr., are to be the accompanists. 

A program made up entirely of com- 
positions by Dr. W. W. Gilchrist was 
presented at»Houston Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, at a testimonial con- 
cert in honor of that distinguished Phila- 
delphia musician last Thursday evening. 
The list of compositions performed was 
a varied one, including the choral works, 
“In the Blush of the Evening,” “The 
Uplifted Gates,” “The Rose” and “Naz- 
ereth,” given by the Mendelssohn Club, 
under the direction of Herbert J. Tily; 
a number of songs and a quintet for 
string quartet and piano. The concert, 
which was largely attended, was under 
the auspices of the Musical Alumni So- 
ciety of the university. 

Russell Hancock Miles, an eighteen- 
year-old musician of more than ordinary 
ability, who is a protégé of Dr. Adam 
Geibel, the blind organist and composer 
of this city, gave a convincing exhibition 
of his ability as an organist at a recital 
before a large audience at the Boys’ 
High School last evening. Mr. Miles, 
who is a son of Prof. C. Austin Miles, 
composer of cantatas, played with skill 
and intelligence a wide range of organ 
compositions by such composers as Bach, 
Beethoven, Batiste, Buck and Nevin, and 
also played the accompaniments for Mrs. 
Lulu Leatherman, who was the effective 
soprano soloist. ARTHUR L. Tusss. 





HAS WORKED 25 YEARS 
FOR MUSIC IN BROCKTON 


Mrs. Nellie Evans Packard Celebrates 
Anniversary—Pupils’ Chorus and 
Soloists Assist Her 


BROCKTON, MaAss., May 16.—On the 
evening of May 14, 1889, in the vestry 
of the Porter Church of this city Nellie 
Evans, contralto, gave her first public 
recital to a large and brilliant audience 
which warmly applauded her artistic 
singing and appreciated the efforts of 
her pupils. 

On the evening of May 14, 1914 (last 
Thursday), this same singer, now Mrs. 
Nellie Evans Packard,- celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of her work in music in this city, 
by giving an interestifig lecture-recital 
on “Music in Italy.” The Rubinstein 
Choral Club, an organization of young 
women from Mrs. Packard’s classes, sang 
several solo and ensemble numbers, illus- 
trating the lecture most creditably. The 
audience was large. 

At the beginning of her lecture, Mrs. 
Packard received many floral remem- 
brances. The Choral Club presented her 
with a huge basket of red roses and a 
silver loving cup. 

Mrs. Packard’s talk described the 
musical life of Italy, from the street 
cries to the opera. The classics and the 
folk-songs were dwelt upon at length, 
and several of each were sung by var- 





ious members of the club. Of the 
operatic selections Madelyn Emerson 
sang from “Nozze di Figaro”; Florence 


MacCombie, from “La Gioconda”; Mary 
J. Leahy and Thomas Dodd from “Il 
Tovatore”’; Grace M. Hatch from “Don 


Giovanni,” and Doris Durant from “La 
Traviata.” 

Aside from her singing and constant 
teaching, both in Boston and Brockton, 
Mrs. Packard has meant much to the 
musical life of this city. In 1889, she 
formed and became a member of the 
Rubinstein Ladies’ Quartet, which did 
much concert work. In 1892, she 
directed the Educational Union Women’s 
Singing Class. In 1893 the Brockton 
Ladies’ Chorus was formed, making its 
first public appearance at the Brockton 
Opera House and giving annual concerts 
thereafter, assisted by such eminent ar- 
tists as Evan Williams, tenor; Gwilym 
Miles, baritone; Gertrude Edmands, con- 
tralto, and many others up to 1899. 

In 1906 Mrs. Packard was appointed 
director of the Choral Club in the Brock- 
ton Woman’s Club and in 1908 directed 
the Ousamquin Women’s Choral Club of 
Bridgewater. Her church positions have 
been with all the largest parishes of the 
city. W. 


Friendly Sons in ‘Washington Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—The 
Glee Club of the Friendly Sons of Saint 
Patrick, of New York, Wilbur A. Luys- 
ter, conductor, recently gave a success- 
ful concert in the New Willard Hotel. 
The interesting program on this occa- 
sion enlisted the aid of Mary Jordan, 
contralto; Edith Mae Connor, harpist, 
and John Finnegan, tenor. A large audi- 
ence approved heartily of the work of 
both soloists and chorus. 





Eva Swain, the first American gir] 
who has been premiére danseuse at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, will not re- 
turn there next season, according to cur- 
rent reports. She finds the scope of her 
work at the Metropolitan too limited. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Melba Cuts Short Her Covent Garden Season to Sail for Australia—Busoni Writes Cadenza for 
Brahms Violin Concerto —New Laurels for American Baritone in ‘‘Parsifal” at Covent Garden 
—Unlearning One of the Most Essential Faculties for Every Creator of Music, Says Cyril 
Scott—Visit to South America for German Opera Company—Flowers and the Vocal Cords 

















ECAUSE of the illness of her father 
Nellie Melba is cutting short her 
engagement at Covent Garden to set out 
for Australia without delay. She had 
expected to sing at Covent Garden until 
the end of the season, but the cabled 
news of the precarious state of her 
father’s health has made an abrupt 
change in her plans. She will sail on 
June 11 from Toulon. 

Her father, David Mitchell, is now 
eighty-six years of age, and the Aus- 
tralian diva is proud of the fact that 
he is “a thoroughly good Scotsman and 
one of the pioneers of Australia.” He 
landed in Australia when a young man 
with very little money in his pockets and 
through his industry and commercial 
astuteness he has amassed great wealth. 
He is the proprietor of a marble quarry 
that will not be worked out for several 
generations. 

To an interviewer for the Daily Tele- 
graph Mme. Melba said the other day: 
“T have almost qualified as a cross-chan- 
nel stewardess during the last month. 
What with Covent Garden on the open- 
ing night and the occasion of the Gala 
performance, and my concert at the 
Albert Hall, interspersed with many ap- 
pearances in ‘Otello,’ in Paris, I have 
almost lived on that turbulent strip of 
water which separates England from 
France.” 

As for the projected scheme for tak- 
ing the Boston-Covent Garden-Théatre 
des Champs Elysées organization to Aus- 
tralia, she said nothing was finally 
settled as yet, though she had had con- 
ferences with a representative of the 
Australian firm of J. C. Williamson and 
with Henry Russell. 

Looking a little further ahead, she 
has already been booked for a tour of 
the British Provinces with Eugeéne 
Ysaye next year. She plans to leave 
Australia in January, to arrive in Eng- 
land in February. After that she may 
make some appearances in opera on the 
Continent, as she has been invited to 
sing in many European cities, including 
Monte Carlo and St. Petersburg. 

On the 19th of May Melba completed 
her fifty-fifth year. Mention of her 
birthday will always recall that of Nor- 
dica, for Nordica was born exactly one 
week before Melba. Death overtook the 
American soprano just two days before 
she would have reached her fifty-fifth 
anniversary. 

The unexpected departure of Melba 
will make it necessary for the Covent 
Garden heads to find a substitute for her 
or else make some changes in the réper- 
toire. But it is not difficult to find 
Mimis and if they wish to give further 
performances of “Rigoletto” both Louisa 
Tetrazzini and Frieda Hempel are with- 
in reach, for the German soprano is ap- 
pearing this week in “The Rose Cava- 
lier” at Drury Lane, while the Floren- 
tine soprano, who has not been heard 
at Covent Garden in two or three years, 
is giving concerts in England just now. 

‘* »*# 

ERRUCCIO BUSONI, who is to 
visit these shores again next season, 
has been travelling through Italy re- 
cently with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Bologna, of which city he is now the 
official musical director. Contrary to 
what might have been expected by those 
familiar with his penchant for the “new 
or seldom played,” he has been giving 
the German symphonic classics, and espe- 
cially those of Mozart, prominence on 
his programs. As _ soloists his pupil, 
Egon Petri, the Dutch pianist, and Ar- 
rigo Serato, the violinist, have been tour- 

ing with him and his orchestra. 

For Serato Busoni has written a ca- 
denza for the Brahms Violin Concerto, 
a peculiar feature of the cadenza being 
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a part for kettledrum that persists 

throughout it, augmented towards the 
end by some of the strings. 

* * * 

HERE were at least two sensational 

features of the German season that 

came to an end at Covent Garden a 

fortnight ago, if the reviews of one of 








And glorious as was the orchestra under 
the one, so glorious also was the singing 
of the other. From the moment of Am- 
fortas’s arousing on hearing Titurel’s 
voice to the end Mr. Whitehill sang with 
an actuality of grief and an almost 
painful poignancy and with a beauty of 
tone and of diction that must have con- 











Countess Hartenau, Prominent in Vienna’s Music World, in Her 


Phot i Lu 


fwig Gutman 


Music Room 


Conspicuous among the wealthier patrons of music in Vienna is the Countess Hartenau., 
here pictured in her music-room. She is the president of the Vienna Mozart-Gemeinde and 
has been one of the most active Mozart enthusiasts interested in the erection of the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg, a project very dear also to Lilli Lehmann’s heart 
London’s most prominent critics are to  vinced those who never heard him at 


be accepted at their face value. One 
was the conducting of Albert Coates, 
the other, as hinted at heretofore, the 
singing of Clarence Whitehill. The 
American baritone’s Amfortas pleased 
Robin H. Legge quite as much as his 
Hans Sachs, apparently—even more, in- 
deed. After the last performance of 
“Parsifal” that Albert Coates conducted 
before leaving for Paris to conduct the 
work for Henry Russell at the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées Mr. Legge wrote 
this paragraph: 

“Surely in ‘Parsifal,’ at any rate, the 
mantle of Levi has fallen on Mr. Coates, 
who in many important moments hap- 
pened to adopt precisely the same tempi 
as those of his illustrious predecessor 
of a generation ago, while equally the 
cloak of the great and good Reichmann 
finds a fitting place upon the broad 
shoulders of Clarence Whitehill, who on 
the occasion under notice undertook the 
role of Amfortas for the first time here. 


Bayreuth of the correctness of the Bay- 
reuthers’ judgment that in him was not 
only an Amfortas, but the Amfortas. It 
was truly a glorious impersonation, than 
which even Mr. Whitehill has never done 
anything finer, so elevating, or so dis- 
tinguished here.” 

The American who has established 
himself so securely in London’s favor 
now on his return to Covent Garden after 
a long absence was the Telramund in 
the “Lohengrin” that ended the series of 
German performances. His colleague of 
the Chicago Opera Company, Julia 
Claussen, sang Ortrud, while a Swedish 
soprano, Greta Jonsson by name, and the 


Dresden tenor Sembach completed the 
quartet of principals. 
As for Mr. Coates, rumor has been 


mentioning him as a probable successor 
to the late Ernst von Schuch as musical 
director of the Dresden Court Opera. It 
is considered unlikely, however, that he 


would or could be induced to leave his | 
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present post—a most desirable one—as 
principal conductor of the Imperial 
Opera in St. Petersburg. 

And speaking of Ernst von Schuch, 
whose death has brought sorrow to musi- 
cal Germany, those who love coinci- 
dence, either by the long arm or in short 
finger lengths, may find some food for 
thought in the fact that that veteran 
conductor, who, it was understood, was 
to have come to this country to assist 
Lillian Nordica in establishing a Bay- 
reuth on the Hudson if the scheme had 
materialized, died on the same day as 
the famous American soprano — suc- 
cumbed in faraway Java. 

* * x 
champion of literature might 

very well take up the cause of 
poets and romancers who have had 
their works ‘spatchcocked’ for the pur- 
pose of opera libretto, says the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Even allowing for the limits 
of vocalization and the stress on purely 
emotional interests, it is clear that many 
fine works suffer needlessly. A visit to 
‘Manon Lescaut’ at Covent Garden 
makes one wonder why the opera omits 
the most telling incident in the story 
where the faithless Manon jilts her lover 
and sends a hireling to take her place. 
There is more character in this than in 
all the raptures and agonies which fill 
Puccini’s score.” 

The same magazine notes, apropos of 
the fact that the professional singer has 
many flowers on his or her index ex- 
purgatorius that “despite the honor of 
appearing before royalty most artists 
dislike gala performances because the 
flowers used in decorations are thought 
to have a bad effect upon the voice.” 
Nearly all great singers object to hav- 
ing flowers near the stage and some go 
so far as to insist upon their being re- 
moved. It seems beyond doubt that cer- 
tain floral fragrances irritate the vocal 
cords, but experts are at variance as to 
whether hyacinths, lilacs, lilies or roses 
have the most deleterious effect. 

a 

NLEARNING is one of the most 
important and difficult faculties for 
every creator to acquire, because, 
although it is tolerably easy to learn, 
yet to unlearn it requires almost a 
genius. This pronouncement is made by 
Cyril Scott, who by its measure, if none 
other, assuredly must be accounted a 
genius, so effectually has he succeeded 
in unlearning everything he may ever 
have imbibed from orthodox instructors. 

The advanced young English com- 
poser continues: “Certainly it requires 
an unlearner to create a genius. I 
should almost be inclined to say that the 
man of genius is invariably a greater 
hand at unlearning than at learning; 
nay, some geniuses have hardly learnt at 
all, in the usually accepted sense of the 
word; they have been unlearners from 
their cradles. 

“It is the function of genius to over- 
come or unlearn the ‘prejudice of the 
previous philosophers,’ or, to adjust that 
phrase to our particular meaning, to un- 
learn the prejudices of the previous 
musicians; since this overcoming is not 
only a prerequisite to all really valuable 
composing, but also to all criticism. We 
have no doubt learnt a great deal from 
the ancients and from our mentors, but, 
with all that we have learnt from them, 
one thing they have not taught most of 
us, and that is to unlearn it. 

“In our student days we were taught 
to make sonatas like Beethoven and 
fugues like Bach; but when we left our 
respective colleges and conservatoires we 
taught ourselves to unlearn all that; and 
if we could not, then we had failed. This 
writing, a@ la Bach, Beethoven, or 
Brahms, had become a habit, and we had 
not the will strong enough to become our 
own ‘habitless’ selves, or, at least, to 
make new habits; we had not the brim- 
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stone and treacle to purge us of our 
good habits, our alert and nervous 
searching after fifths and false rela- 


tions and all the other harmonical mis- 
demeanors so severely punished by our 
many and grave pedagogues. Indeed, I 
place all rules we learn on the same foot- 
ing as I place the gymnastics of the 
would-be warrior; in real warfare they 
are useless, since the army that stood 
merely touching its toes with its fingers 
would soon be annihilated by the more 
deadly tactics of the opposing hosts. 


“It is almost a truism among en- 
lightened musicians that we learn the 
rules only in order to know how to 
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break them; but the real quarrel arises 
in how often and how far one is per- 
mitted to break them. The truth is, 
in reality there are no rules; there are 
merely conventions, and those conven- 
tions have altered with the advent of 
each new master. Hence, what the would- 
be great composer has got to unlearn 
(having once learnt it) is the method of 
his forerunners, not rules in the sense 
usually understood. 

“Music is more ruleless than any 
other art because it has no connection 
with matter or material expression. The 
painter cannot merely paint; he has to 
paint something. The poet cannot mere- 
ly indulge in melodious utterance; he has 
to make utterance about something. The 
architect cannot merely build; he has to 
build a habitable house. But the musi- 
cian, he has merely to compose. His 
speech is a soul-speech belonging to an- 
other plane, which carries not with it 
the limitations of this material world, 
and for this reason its so-called rules are 
more transient perhaps than any of the 
other arts. I am even inclined to think 
that it itself is more transient than its 
fellow-arts in one sense. It seems apt 
to grow antiquated in a _ surprisingly 
quick manner, however horrifying this 
may seem to the orthodox. 

“If a poet says a great and wisdom- 
fraught thing, even when the form has 
become antiquated, the thing said will 
remain as a truth or a flower of wisdom 
for all time. But with music there is 
no such quality. Music is all form and 
there is no ‘thing said’—no tangible 
piece of wisdom or truth. Nor would 
it be correct to urge that the melodies 
or themes are equivalent to the ‘things 
said’ or matter of the poet, and their 
surroundings or method of treatment 
equivalent to the form, for the melodies 
themselves are nothing but form. 

“What we have to face, if we are 
courageous and honest enough to do so, 
is the fact that music may undergo such 
radical changes from one period to an- 
other that much of the work of a by- 
gone age can mean but little to us nowa- 
days. And of course what we create 
in the present generation must one day 


also be laid aside as something of merel 
historical value if we are lucky enous 
to achieve that. How comforting is the 
theory of reincarnation here, and might 
not the artist aptly reflect: ‘This, my 
work, will be old-fashioned before very 
long, but I will come back and write 
something new when that day shall ap- 
proach.’ ” 
* * x 


T the St. Petersburg Conservatoire a 
number of important documents 
and other articles relating to Glinka and 
Anton Rubinstein have been gathered 
together, according to Musical News, 
and the directors propose to enrich their 
museum with all the mementos that they 
can collect concerning the great Russian 
musicians. Accordingly they invite the 
admirers and descendants of Balakireff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky, Dar- 
gomijski, Borodin, Speroff, Rachma- 
ninoff, lLiadoff, Glazounoff, Taneieff, 
Arensky and Gretschaninoff to present 
the museum with any historical articles 
that they may possess on the life and 
work of these celebrated artists. 

A committee has been formed at Dres- 
den with the object of collecting and pub- 
lishing the folksongs of Saxony. Cir- 
culars have been addressed to various 
archeological and musical _ societies 
drawing their attention to the special in- 
terest attaching to these researches in 
folklore. In Austria and in Switzerland 
similar efforts to preserve melodies and 
songs from oblivion have met with great 
success. 

ee: & 

EREGRINATIONS to far countries 
are not peculiar to operatic organi- 
zations of American impresarios. The 
company of the Court Opera of the Ger- 
man city of Dessau, of which the Duke 
of Anhalt-Dessau is the responsible pat- 
ron, is to be taken to South America 
next Spring for a tour of the Argentine 
and Brazil, both concerts and perform- 
ances of operas to be given in Buenos 
Ayres and Rio de Janeiro. Dessau gets 
its cue from Hamburg, for it is only a 
couple of years since the personnel of 
the Hamburg Municipal Opera was en- 
gaged for the Buenos Ayres opera sea- 

son. é. ie @. 
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OMAHA STUDENTS HEARD 





Evelyn Hopper and Other Teachers 
Present Pupils in Recitals 


OMAHA, Neb., May 30.—Many pupils 
recitals took place here this week, among 
the most interesting of which were those 
of Evelyn Hopper at her Omaha Studio 
and at Bellevve College, in which she 
presented a large number of vocal stu- 
dents whose work reflected great credit 
upon her as a teacher. Jean P. Duffield 
presented Henry E. Lotz, Jr., a gifted 
young pianist, in recital, assisted by 
Vera Ione Beats, a pupil of Thomas J. 
Kelly. 

Marie Bush, a pupil of Max Landow, 
was heard in a piano recital on Tues- 
day evening, rendering a difficult pro- 
gram in an artistic manner. 

A delightful organ recital was given 
by Louise Shadduck Zabriskie before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. She was 
assisted by her pupil, Louis Schnauber, 
violinist, who evidenced excellent train- 


ing. E. L. W. 
Organist Dickinson Goes Abroad 


Clarence Dickinson, organist of the 
Brick Church and the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, sailed on Monday 
of this week for Europe, accompanied by 
his wife. The Dickinsons have taken a 
Fifteenth Century villa on the hills near 
Florence, where they will spend part of 
their vacation and where Mr. Dickinson 
will devote his time to composing. They 
will also travel on the Continent. 
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ANNA CASE’S ACTIVE MONTH 





Traversing of the Map by Soprano for 


Her May Concerts 


Since the close of the Metropolitan 
Opera season at Atlanta, where she won 
a success in “Der Rosenkavalier,” Anna 
Case has had an active month of con- 
certs and recitals. From Atlanta she 
hurried to the Syracuse festival, where 
she sang in three concerts on May 5 and 
6, repeating her last year’s. success. 
From there she went to Cleveland as 
soloist with the Singers’ Club and made 
a decidedly favorable impression, closing 
the week with a recital at Bluefield, W. 
Va., on Saturday, making five concerts 
in one week. 

Returning to New York, she sang for 
the Ohio Society at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the following Monday, on Wednesday 
of the same week she was soloist with 
the Troy Vocal Society of Troy, N. Y., 
her second appearance in that city within 
a year. After this came a recital at 
Gloversville, N. Y., and a concert in 
Kingston, N. Y., her third appearance in 
that city. During the early part of June 
she will make a number of records for 
the new Edison phonograph and at the 
conclusion of this work Miss Case will 
take a real vacation for a couple of 
months. She will be back in New York 
in the early part of September, prepar- 
ing for another active season at the 
Metropolitan and for a number of con- 
certs during October, going as far west 
as Des Moines and Kansas City. 
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REHEARSAL HOUR WITH 
ALDA’S CONCERT TRIO 
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A Celebrated Trio of Artists at Rehearsal. From Left to Right: Gutia Casini, 
’Cellist; Frank La Forge, Pianist-Composer; Mme. Frances Alda, Metropolitan 


Opera Soprano 


NE of the most attractive concert organizations which has been appearing in 
America is that of Mme. Frances Alda, the admired soprano of the Metropoli- 


tan Opera Company; Frank La Forge, the eminent composer-pianist; and Gutia 
Casini, the ’cellist, who has made a decided success in America. Appearing in a 
limited number of concerts this past season, their success was such that their 
manager, R. E. Johnston, has decided to offer them for a greater number of concerts 





next year. 





COLUMBUS MAY FESTIVAL 





Attendance at Concerts Unsatisfactory, 
Artistic Results Gratifying 


CoLUuMBuUS, O., May 27.—The three 
concerts of the May Festival, Monday 
evening and Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, were not as well attended as 
they deserved to be. The Columbus Ora- 
torio Society presented one standard ora- 
torio, “Creation,” and a _ short choral 
work, the rest of the program being 
made up of miscellaneous numbers by the 


soloists. These were Maud Klotz, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Thompson Aler, con- 


tralto; John Finnegan, tenor, and 
Marion Green, basso. The chorus num- 
bered about 150 voices and was directed 
by William E. Knox, who has held the 
position of director for the last ten 
years. The organist was Tessie Crane 


and the piano accompanists Lulu Aler 
and Walter Kiesewetter. 

The concerts were all well arranged, 
the soloists were much enjoyed and the 
artistic results everything that could be 
expected. The society hopes to bring an 
orchestra here for next season’s festival. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 


Alma Gluck Provides Charming Finale 
for Oberlin Series 


OBERLIN, O., May 30.—The artist se- 
ries of concerts and recitals came to a 
close last Friday evening with a recital 
by Alma Gluck, soprano, with Arthur 
Rosenstein as her able accompanist. In 
a characteristic program her resonant, 
sympathetic and richly colored tones 
were handled with ease and freedom, 
with their splendid qualities preserved 
in all degrees of shading. She also dis- 
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played a fine presence, a gracious de- 
meanor and a high degree of personal 
magnetism. Her unusually distinct ar- 
ticulation enabled her to carry the ver- 
bal meaning of the song over to the 
hearer without sacrificing any musical 
quality. She aroused the sympathy of 
her audience at the first moment, and her 
charm was maintained throughout. 





FINALE OF OMAHA SERIES 





Sunday Matinée Concerts Innovation 
of Evelyn Hopper’s Next Season 


OMAHA, NEB., May 28.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Ober- 
hoffer, conductor, was presented at the 
Brandeis Theater on Sunday afternoon 
by Evelyn Hopper as the concluding 
number of her concert series for 1913-14. 
The program included the Symphony in 
D Minor by César Franck; Ballet Suite, 


op. 130, by Max Reger; Dance of 
Nymphs and Satyrs by Georg Schu- 


mann; “Autumn” from “The Seasons” of 
Glazounow, all played with fine feeling 
and care for detail. Mr. Oberhoffer was 
accorded a tremendous welcome. 
Leonora Allen, soprano, whose voice is 


flute-like and youthful, sang “Mon 
Coeur” from Gounod’s “Mireille” and 


added two encores, one of which was the 
favorite, “Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” 
charmingly orchestrated by Mr. Ober- 
hoffer. Richard Czerwonky, violinist, 
gave exquisite presentations of Svend- 
sen’s Romanza and the “Butterfly” by 
Hubay, also adding two encores. The 
third soloist was Theodore Harrison, 
baritone, who sang “Vision Fugitive” by 


Massenet with beautiful, flowing tone 
and with admirable poise. 
The little-appreciated rdéle of local 


manager has been filled at no little cost 
in energy and patience by Evelyn Hop- 
per and she expects to continue the work 
next year, planning to give her matinée 
series on Sunday afternoons, which will 
be an adventurous experiment for this 
city. E. L. W. 


600 SINGERS IN CHORUS 





Boeppler Forces Repeat Chicago Pro- 
gram in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, May 25.—Some of the 
most exquisite choral singing ever heard 
in Milwaukee was that in the concert 
given last evening by the William 
Boeppler forces, consisting of the Mil- 
waukee A Capella Choir, the Chicago 


Singverein, the Boeppler Symphony 
Orchestra of Chicago, with René S. 
Lund, baritone, soloist, and Wilhelm 


Middelschulte, accompanist. An immense 
audience gathered in the mammoth audi- 
torium for the event. 

This, the second annual concert by the 
combined Boeppler singers, exceeded in 
impressiveness the concert given by the 
same performers at the Auditorium in 
Chicago on the preceding Sunday even- 
ing. As at Chicago, the principal fea- 
ture was the “Auf Dem Meere,” by Hugo 
Kaun, a former Milwaukeean. The Chi- 
cago performance was the first in Amer- 
ica of this composition and this was the 
second. The piece in some places reached 
a nobility of mood and a beauty that 
placed it among the foremost of choral 
compositions of the day. Sung by 600 
mixed voices, it surpassed in effective- 
ness many of the more widely known 
choral pieces heard in Milwaukee during 
many years. An orchestra of sixty gave 
splendid support. 

The program was identical with that 
given in Chicago a week ago, as reported 
in MusIcAL AMERICA of May 23. 

M. N. S. 

Alfred Wallenstein, the Los Angeles 
‘cello prodigy, who was “discovered” last 
season by Theodore Bendix while on his 
Western tour, has recently been in New 
York, where an attempt is being made to 
raise funds to send the lad abroad for 
study. Grace Freeby, the Los Angeles 
pianist, has also been in New York for 
the purpose of arousing interest in the 
’cellist, while Olga Nethersole is aiding 
the securing of funds. 
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Managed Many of Mme. Nordica’s 
Most Successful Concert Tours 








R. E. Johnston Pays Tribute to Prima Donna’s Memory — 
How the Diva Earned $160,000 in One Season Under the 
Johnston Management—A Concert Given in Little Town 
of Valley City, North Dakota, to an Audience of 7,000 — 
Mme. Nordica’s Secret of Success 








EWS of Lillian Nordica’s tragic 
death in far away Java brought a 
great shock to R. E. Johnston, the man- 
ager, under whose direction the Ameri- 
can prima donna made a number of 
notable concert tours. 

“America has lost the greatest singer 
she produced and the world of music 
one of the brainiest women ever heard 
on the lyric stage,” said Mr. Johnston 
to a representative of this journal. 
Mme. Nordica had indomitable will 
power; her perseverance inspired every 
one she met with a belief that hard 
work will always conquer. 

“T was Mme. Nordica’s concert man- 
ager during the seasons of 1896-1897, 
1897-1898, 1902-1903, Spring tour of 
1906, seasons of 1907-1908 and 1908- 
1909 and the month of February, 1910. 

“For the first season, 1897-1898, I paid 
Mme. Nordica $500 a concert. During 
the season of 1897-1898, she received 
$750 for each appearance. Four years 
later, when she sang again under my 
management, I paid her $1,500 for each 
concert, and, in the four subsequent sea- 
sons that she toured under my direction, 
she was paid from $2,000 to $2,500 for 
each concert. Thus you see how her fees 
grew. While Mme. Nordica’s last con- 
cert tour under my direction ended in 
1909, I secured for her four appearances 
in Havana, Cuba, during the month of 
February, 1910, for which she received 
$10,000 and her expenses, including a 
private car from New York to Key 
West, Florida and back. On her return 


from Havana, Mme. Nordica appeared 
in a round dozen concerts in the South, 
traveling from city to city in her private 
ear, like any queen of the realm.” 


$160,000 for One Season 


Continuing his comments upon 
Nordica’s drawing and earning powers, 
Mr. Johnston stated: 

“When Mme. Nordica’s biography is 
written, I think it will show that, finan- 
cially, the greatest year of her 
professional career was while she was 
under my management. In the season 
of 1907-1908, I paid over to Mme. 
Nordica the net sum of $160,000 for her 
concert appearances. I believe this is 
more money than any two other man- 
agers ever remitted to her and I am sure 
it is more than she earned in any one 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

“Mme. Nordica once told me,” added 
Mr. Johnston, “that success is possible 
only for those who possess brains as 
well as talent. It was her theory that 
mere talent was common enough and that 
the reason so few of those endowed with 
fine voices ever climbed beyond the low- 
est rungs in the ladder was because they 
lacked gray matter. It was much the 
same with instrumentalists, Nordica 
averred. Brainless musicians must be 
content to sit in the fourth row or be 
relegated to the ranks of the teaching 
profession. The man or woman who 
aspires to achieve a pre-eminent posi- 
tion in his profession, must be a thinker 
and a worker; he must, to quote Carlyle, 
‘take infinite pains’ and he must adhere 
to his standard in Summer and Winter 
and in the hour of shadow as in the 
hour of sunshine.” 


Huge Audience in Small Town 


In referring again to Mme. Nordica’s 
popularity, Mr. Johnston mentioned the 
furore that the singer created in some 
of the smallest towns, as well as the 
largest cities. 

“The West clamored for Mme. Nor- 
dica everywhere and quite often I was 
beset trying to arrange routes in order 
that the people eager to hear her in out- 
of-the-way places, would not be disap- 
pointed. I once had her booked for a 
concert in Valley City, North Dakota, 
then a town of 7,000 inhabitants. She 
traveled in a special train which I char- 
tered at St. Paul, riding direct to her 
destination. The concert was scheduled 
to take place in the largest building in 
the town, where they had been accus- 
tomed to hold the corn exhibitions. A 
mere announcement of the concert sold 
out several thousand seats which had 
been placed in the building; but what 
were several thousand chairs when fully 
7,000 persons wanted to hear the prima 
donna. Fully 7,000 tickets were sold at 
the box office, and it seemed as though 
the whole town of Valley City must have 
heard the singer. However, some babies 
and invalids had to be left at home, 
and the mammoth audience, local author- 
ities explained, was made up of men and 
women who lived within a radius of 100 
miles. Many came into town by rough 
and tumble stages, wild West wagons, 
and other conveyances of picturesque 
type. We allowed some of those who 
lived along the railroad to travel back 
to their homes on our train.” 


The Tour with Gilmore’s Band 


Mr. Johnston’ referred to Mme. 
Nordica’s tour in her early career with 
Gilmore’s Band. The reason she made 
this tour, she told Mr. Johnston, was 
because she found in those days that 
there was no other way in which a young 
and unknown singer could reach the pub- 
lic. “All she received on this tour,” ex- 
plained Mr. Johnston, “was $25 a week 
and her expenses. She said she was 
bound to have the world hear her sing, 
and this seemed the only way at the 
time. Mr. Gilmore was very kind to 
her, but the public appeared indifferent; 
the people had not been educated to 
value artistic singing, at least did not 
seem sufficiently educated to appreciate 
it. The people who came to hear the 
concerts preferred the brass band, re- 


garding the slim young soprano as a 
mere ‘filler-in.’ ” 

It was while speaking of her days as 
soloist with Gilmore’s Band, that Mme. 
Nordica admitted to Mr. Johnston that 
it was necessary at that time for an 
American singer to gain European ap- 
proval before attempting to sing in her 
own country. “Those were the times,” 
concluded Mr. Johnston, “when neither 
our audiences nor the critics would take 
a singer seriously, who had not been 
trained in Europe and who had not 
made a successful European début. But 
we are more enlightened now, thank the 
stars!” 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER’S ONLY 
CHILD, SAYS FRAU COSIMA 


Composer’s Estate Involved in Suit to 
Prevent Isolde Beidler from Using 
“Née Wagner” after Her Name 

That Frau Isolde Beidler, wife of the 
conductor of the Munich Royal Opera, 


is not the daughter of Richard Wag- 
ner but of Hans von Biilow was stated 








on May 23 by Frau Cosima Wagner, 
according to cable despatches from 
Munich. This was in connection with 
the suit to prevent Frau Beidler from 
using “née Wagner” after her name. 
Frau Cosima adds that Eva, sister of 
Isolde, is also the daughter of Herr von 
Biillow. Frau Cosima said further that 
Richard Wagner’s will shows that his 
only child was Siegfried, and that he 
has equal rights with her in the estate. 
The suit seems to be a contest over the 
estate of Wagner and if the courts de- 
cide against Frau Beidler she will lose 
her interest in Wagner’s fortune, Frau 
Cosima and Siegfried dividing the royal- 
ties and other income. 

Frau Beidler was born five years be- 
fore Wagner married Frau Cosima, but 
the latter had lived with the composer 
so long that not only Siegfried but 
Isolde and Eva had been regarded as 
Wagner’s legitimate children. 

The suit of Frau Beidler has revived 
the controversy over Wagner’s own par- 
entage. A book dealing with the ques- 
tion has appeared recently in Dresden 
and is entitled “Ludwig Geyer, the Real 
Father of Richard Wagner.” The author 
is Hans Belart. 
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At Her American Debut 
Princess Theatre, New York City 
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matters pertaining to management, address the offices of 
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SEAGLE TO TEACH IN 
ENGLAND THIS SUMMER 


Many Americans to Study with Baritone 
at His Country Home—Last 
Season’s Achievements 





Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Seagle and their 
little son Jean sailed on May 26 on the 
Vaterland for their country place in 
England. The American baritone, be- 
sides filling a number of engagements in 





Photo by Victor Georg 


Oscar Seagle, the Distinguished Ameri- 
can Baritone and Teacher 


London in June, will have a large class 
of pupils with him in the country. The 
Seagle house is situated in Essex, three 
miles from the coast, in the small vil- 
lage of Bramber. 

In Mr. Seagle’s Summer class will be 
many prominent singers and teachers. 











HENRY 


PARSONS 


English Baritone 


Appeared with sensational suc- 
cess (debut) at the Teatro 
Rossini, Venice. 


L’ADRIATICO 


The performances of “Traviata’ 
continue with increasing success. We 
state with pleasure that the baritone 
Enrico Passoni made his debut with 
remarkable success, receiving most 
warm applause, and he possesses a 
most beautiful voice, well schooled, 
rich in quality and wonderfully true, 
and there is most certainly for him 
assured a brilliant career. 


IL GAZZETTINO 


Last evening “La Traviata” was 
given with renewed enthusiasm for 
the Sigina Allegri, the tenor del Ry, 
and also the baritone Enrico Passon1 
who possesses a most beautiful 
voice, and interpreted with great art 
the part of Germont—this artist was 
given continuous applause and was re- 
called many times. 





LA RIVISTA TEATRALE 


At the Rossini at Venice the 
young baritone Enrico Passoni pro- 
duced a marked impression. He sus- 
tained the part of Germont in “Travi- 
ata” with great artistic dignity, with 
finished school, and with exceptional 
beauty of voice in the duet with Vio- 
letta and his aria, he was insistent- 
ly applauded and recalled. 
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From Chicago there will be Gustaf Holm- 
quist, the Swedish basso, and Ragnahild 
Holmquist, his niece; George Holt, the 
teacher; Mr. Lindquist, tenor, and Miss 
Allen, soprano, both of whom have been 
on tour with the Minneapolis Orchestra; 
Louise St. John Westervelt and Mr. Eng- 
berg, singers and teachers; Mrs. Zendt, 
Mrs. Beck and Mrs. Holzmann. From 
the East there will be Moss Reeside, of 
the Boston Opera; Miss Curley, Miss 
Lonas, Miss Wainwright, Esther White, 
all New York singers; Earl] Killeen, of 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids; Mr. Olds, of 
Millikin Conservatory, Decatur; Harry 
Phillips, teacher, of Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Poehler, soprano, of the 
same city. 

Mr. Seagle will return to America 
early in October for another season of 
concerts under the management of Lou- 
don Charlton. 

During the season just closed in this 
country Mr. Seagle made forty-eight 
concert appearances, including three with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, and 
gave in the neighborhood of five hundred 
lessons. In every city he appeared in 
concert his services as a teacher were 
also in demand. He gave forty-five les- 
sons a week in New York City for a 
period of six weeks, and also two hours 
each week coaching the Schola Can- 
torum Chorus; seventy lessons in one 
week in Chicago, forty-five lessons in 
three days in St. Louis, the same num- 
ber in Minneapolis, and from five to ten 


lessons in each of the other cities he 
visited. 





ROTHWELL CONCERT TOUR 





St. Paul Conductor-Pianist to Make 
Joint Appearances with Wife 


CHICAGO, May 25.—One of the impor- 
tant announcements for the next concert 
season is that Walter Henry Rothwell, 
the conductor of the St. Paui Symphony 
Orchestra, will make a joint concert tour 
with his wife, Mme. Elizabeth Rothwell- 
Wolff, soprano, well known to American 
audiences as a concert singer as well as 
the successful interpreter of the title 
role in Henry W. Savage’s American 
production of Puccini’s “Madama But- 
terfly.” 

Mr. Rothwell, who, before becoming an 
orchestral conductor, was known as a 
brilliant pianist, will serve as accom- 
panist for his wife, and Edna Gunnar 
Peterson, the young Chicago pianist, will 
make a third in the combination. The 
tour will take place in October, before 
the opening of the symphony season, the 
larger American cities being on the itin- 
erary. Gertrude V. O’Hanlon of this 
city will manager the undertaking. 

M. R. 


Notable Year’s Achievements by a New 
York Church Choir 


The choir of the West End Collegiate 
Church, of New York, Henry Hall 
Duncklee, organist and director, has 
sung the following works during the 
season just closed: 

“Jubilee Cantata,’ Weber; “Rainbow of 
Peace,’ Adams; ‘Hear My Prayer,” Mendels- 
sohn; “Word of God,’ Spross; 
Praise,’ Mendelssohn; “God thou art great,” 
Spohr; “Seed Time and Harvest,’ West: 
“Great is Jehovah,’ Schubert; “First Christ- 
mas,” Barnby; “Coming of the King,’’ Buck ; 
“Christ Child,’ Hawley; “Israel in the Wil- 
derness,” Gaul; “Gallia,” Gounod; “Elijah,” 
Mendelssohn ; "ec. Paul,” Mendelssohn ; 
“Prodigal Son,’ Sullivan; “Olivet to Cal- 
vary,’ Maunder; “Glory of the Resurrection,” 
Spross; “Stabat Mater,” Rossini: “Cruci- 
fixion,’” Stainer; ‘Faith, Hope and Charity,” 
Cycle, MacDermid, and services devoted to 
the compositions of Gounod and George W 
Chadwick. 

Florence Hinkle, soprano; Ada Camp- 
bell Hussey, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Albert Janpolski, baritone, 
are the soloists at this church. 


Bridgeport Soprano Weds 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., May 25.—Ethel 
Marguerite Poland, prominent local so- 
prano, was married on May 20 to Elmer 
Silliman Hubbell. The bride, whose 
musical education was completed at Yale 
Music School, is a member of the choir 
at the First Baptist Church, where she 
has sung for several years. She is also 
affiliated with the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical! Club. W. E. C. 








The Home Club, which is under the 
patronage of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, has been giving frequent musicales 
in Washington, D. C. The object of the 
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THE KRANICH & BACH 


.. PLAYER GRAND 


A nique in design and fully representative of 
9 Kranich 6 Bach standards of construction 
this wonderful instrument is the perfecied 
realization of the artistic and musical 
ideals for which the foremost piano 
manufaciurers have striven 
for nearly twenty years-~ 
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organization is to form a bond among’ Miss Rhule evinced profound judgment 
the officials and employees of that Gov- in_ her _ interpretations, supported iby 
ernmental Department, by combining technic that captivated her hearers. She 
musical and literary with social enter was assisted by Mr. Fiqué, Virginia Da 
tainments. Recently, Margaret Wilson, Silva-F lynn, Joseph Judge, J. Lloyd 
daughter of the President, gave a charm- Wilson, Mrs. John lhiery, the Gillette 
ing program of song before the club. Glee Club and Mme. I rances Gillette- 
Mrs. William “Von Beyer, pianist, and MRhule. Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G 
other local musicians have also been Minor, Mr. Fiqué’s “Album Leaf” and 
generous in contributions. Last week “Dance Caprice” were among her offer- 


. . ™ 
Mrs. Mary Loveridge Robbins gave a_ ings. a te Ee 
number of songs, including the “Bird a 


Songs” by Liza Lehman. Mrs, Beardsley Ends 31 Years’ Work 


as Organist of Bridgeport Church 


St. Elizabeth Convent Girls in Japanese 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., May 26.—Thirty- 
Costume Recital 


one years as organist of the South Con- 
gregational Church is the unique experi- 
ence of Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, who came 
in 1883 to preside at the organ there. 
At a recent mid-week service in the 
chapel Mrs. Beardsley gave an interest- 
ing résumé of her work as organist of 
the church. According to church statis- 
tics and letters received from the older 
members the first choir leader was en- 
gaged in 1844 at a salary of $100 per 
year. W. E. C. 


A novelty in the form of a Japanese 
recital, ‘‘Welcome,” in costume and 
with stage action, was produced by 
the pupils of the vocal department of 
the College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent, N. J., on May 21. Vocal skill 
was observed in the presentation of the 
songs by the pupils of Ellen Floyd Cul- 
ler of the college faculty. The dances 
were under the direction of Ruth Emily 
Cross, instructor of physical education in 
the college. The stage, a Japanese gar- 
den, aeomeed an smareneinia pon for _ The _ recently organized MacDowell 
the little Japanese maidens. C lub of Shreveport, La., has elected the 
following officers: W. A. Odom, presi- 
dent; Rea Palter, first vice-president; 
Byron Warner, second vice-president; 
Charles S. Staples, secretary; Goldie 
Schafer, treasurer; Ruth McCain, ac- 
companist; J. T. Andrews, press re- 
porter; Mrs. R. E. Johnston, musical 
director. 


Carl Fiqué Pupil in Brooklyn Recital 

Josephine F. Gillette-Rhule, a pupil of 
Carl Fiqué, the distinguished Brooklyn 
teacher and conductor, gave a piano re- 
cital on May 23 at Memorial Hall, Brook- 
lyn. Although only nineteen years old, 
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RETURN OF CHICAGO BARITONE 





Sebastian Burnetti Acquisition to 
City’s Music, After His 
Career Abroad 


FTER having toured Italy and Ger- 
many as an operatic artist, Se- 
bastian Burnetti, the Chicago baritone, 
returned to his home in this city early 
this Spring, directly from the season of 
grand opera given in Montreal by the 
National company. In Montreal he 
sang such important baritone réles, as 
Herod in Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” Am- 
onasro in “Aida,” the title réle in “Rig- 
oletto,” Tonio in ‘I Pagliacci,” Telra- 
mund in “Lohengrin,” the Father in 
“Louise,” etc., and in these he scored a 
marked succcess. He has a warm and 


powerful baritone and his method re- 
flects the good qualities of several vocal 
masters, including Jean De Reszke and 
Lombardi, with both of whom Burnetti 
studied. 

“TI started my vocal career in Chicago 
at the Chicago Musical College and owe 
that institution considerable for my 
musical training, not only in singing, 
but in other branches of music that I 


LOUISE 
VAN OGLE 


(Now Touring Russia) 


Talks on 
Modern Operas” 





The Story 
Stage Picture 


Musical Construction 


Piano Illustrations 


Assisted by 


EMMA NAGEL 


SOPRANO 





In America Season 1914-15 
Tour Now Booking 





Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street, New York 





Sebastian Burnetti, Operatic Baritone, 
of Chicago 


acquired there,” he remarked. “But 
soon I found that an operatic career 
was most attractive to me and since 
those early days at the college I have 
sung in Berlin, in many cities of Italy 
and in Montreal.” 

Last Spring Mr. Burnetti was heard 
here in a number of song recitals in 
which he proved himself a worthy ac- 
quisition to the city’s vocal artists, and 
lately General Director Campanini, who 
had heard him at one of the auditions 
given by the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, was very much pleased with 
him, and inquired as to the number of 
operas which Burnetti had in his réper- 
toire which he sang in English. It is 
not out of the coming probabilities that 
he might become a member of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company next season. 

A pleasing personality, a thorough 
musical nature and high ideals, make 
Burnetti a most likeable artist, and he 
is so completely absorbed in his art that 
not only is he a fine singer, but he has 
the convincing air which makes for the 
successful teacher. 


Fine Program for Syracuse Salon Club 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 29.—At a recent 
meeting of the Salon Club, entertained by 
Mrs. Ernest I. White, one of the best pro- 
grams of the year was given. The club 
was assisted by Prof. Joseph Maerz and 


Prof. Lliff Garrison, pianists, from the 
College of Fine Arts. Miss King gave a 
brief talk on César Franck. Gertrude 
Woodhull Dudley, violinist. played the 
César Franck Sonata in A Major with 
beauty of tone and nobility of style. Ada 
Shinaman was at the piano. Mrs. Louis 
Stolz and Laura Van Kuran were the 
singers. 

Richard Grant Caltrop brought out his 
advanced pupils in two vocal recitals this 
week. He had the assistance of Morton 
Adkins, of the Century Opera Company, 
and Daisy Connell, soprano, a former 
pupil of his, now studying with Oscar 
Saenger. Among those participating 
were Mae Hall Sweet, Clare Warne, 
Georgianna Drake, Mrs. Florence Hart- 
man, Mrs. L. T. Coddington, Clarence 
Dillenbeck, John Ray and Mrs. Charles 
Shinaman. L. V. K. 


ZIEGFELD PRIZE WINNERS 





Awards in Annual Competition of His 
Chicago Musical College 


CHICAGO, May 30.—At the annual com- 
petitive examinations of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, Dr. F. Ziegfeld, director, 
the following prize winners were chosen 
in the various departments of the school: 


Diamond medal—Sylvia Bergman; gold 
medals—William Coburn, Hilda _ Ericson. 
Vocal: diamond medal—Fleeda May New- 
ton; gold medals—Gertrude Hecht, Florence 
Stephenson. School of expression: diamond 
medal—Uarda Sayre. Graduating class: pi- 
ano: diamond medal—John Widerhirn; gold 
medals—Granville English, Helen Prindiville. 
Vocal: diamond medal—Hannah Rubin; gold 
medals—Naomi Nazor,. Adolphe’ Richard. 
Violin: diamond medal—Saanley Church; 
gold medals—Samuel Price, Annabelle Hub- 
bard. For excellence in harmony: gold 
medal—Sister Virginia. School of expres- 
sion: diamond medal—Louise Dwyer. -Teach- 
ers’ certificate class: piano: diamond medal 
Frances Grigsby; gold medals—Louis Hal- 
perin, Elmer Hegbom. Vocal: diamond 
medal—Ruby Lyons; gold medals—Sophie 
Lifschutz, Genevieve Zelinsky, Mary Shouse, 
Bernice Hixon. Violin: diamond medal— 
Frances Poser; gold medal—Helen Kramer. 
For excellence in harmony; diamond medal— 
Rose Schmidt. School of expression. gold 
medal—Gertrude Hemkin. Preparatory de- 
partment, seventh grade: piano: diamond 
medal—Marguerite Wilson; gold medals— 
Alta Hollis, Rose Marrock; silver medals— 
Inverness Fraser, Fannie Kahn, Cecelia Ur- 
ban, Mollie Niemkowski, Gertrude Gray, 
Edith Brown. Vocal: diamond medal—Ruth 
Kuerth; gold medals—Leta Forsaith, May 
Pfeiffer. Violin: diamond medal—Euretta 
Wolf; gold medal—Gertrude Goldberg; sil- 
ver medal—V. R. Dolan. Sixth grade: piano: 
gold medal—Baselah Cristol; silver medals— 
Evelyn Goldberg, Olivia Ziman, Minnie 
Greenwald, Marion Levy, Lillian Grederich, 
Annetta Senechalle. Violin: gold medal— 
Siguard Jorgenson; silver medal—Lawrence 
Jacque. 
































Lulli (who died in 1687) has recently 
been remembered in Paris by the re- 
vival of his tragic ballet “Psyché,” which 
was designed by Moliére, and which was 


performed in the revival as nearly as 
possible under the conditions that pre- 
vailed in the time of Louis Quatorze. 
The story is told of Lulli that one even- 
ing he was informed behind the scenes 
by an officer that the King was waiting; 
whereupon Lulli replied: “The King is 
master here, and no one has the right 
to prevent him waiting as long as he 
pleases.” 





Leila MHolterhoff Delights St. Paul 
Hearers 


St. PauL, May 29—Leila Holterhoff, 
a distinguished singer better known in 
Berlin than in her native America, has 
been paying a brief visit to friends in 
St. Paul, where she was heard in a 
private recital. Arias from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” from “Butterfly” and “Lakmé,” 
with songs by Brahms, Grieg and 
others, contributed her offering and dem- 
onstrated an unusual vocal range to- 
gether with an all-around artistic equip- 
ment in which is found no place for 
apology for the physical handicap, blind- 
ness, which has been the singer’s lot since 
infancy. She-has a tone of crystalline 
purity. Splendidly sympathetic accom- 
paniments were played by Ina Grange. 

7. m © BB. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


The Rockingham 
1748 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone 2531 Columbus 


Dr. FLOYD S. MUCKEY 


(Continued from May 23rd) 
The vocal teacher must know that all three factors 
are interfered with. Free swing of the true cords 
is interfered with by the contraction of the muscles 


of the false cords producing a weak fundamental and 
strong overtones. Free motion of the cartilages of 
the larynx is interfered with by the contraction of 
any or all of the extrinsic muscles. This interferes 
with normal tension and proper segmentation of 
cords and impairs both volume and quality. Full 
use of resonance space is interfered with by con- 
traction of muscles surrounding cavities of pharynx, 
mouth and nose. This is particularly true of mus 
cles of soft palate which shut off more than one 
half the resonance space impairing volume and qual 
ity. Interference destroys the vocal mechanism. The 
teacher must be able to diagnose and eliminate in- 
terference. This is the prime qualification of the 
vocal teacher without which none should be licensed 


to teach. 


The Halsworth, 92d St. & West 
End Ave., N. Y. 


i GILBERT, ACCOMPANIST 


416 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone 3037 Columbus 
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Conditions Abroad—Conditions Here 
To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


My admiration for your stirring cam- 
paign in the service of American stu- 
dents and against the pernicious condi- 
tions which have been and still are exist- 


ing in Europe leads me to write this let- 
ter, especially after reading of the death 
in Milan, Italy, of Kenneth M. Dryden 
of Philadelphia, who a few years ago 
came under my personal observation and 
against the advice I gave him, knowing 
his nature and temperament, went to 
Italy with the hope—they all have—of 
making a great career. Another poor 
victim! How mistaken they are! If 
they would only take the advice of art- 
ists who have personally experienced all 
of the European hardships, and place 
themselves under an “honest” teacher 
here—and there are some—study their 
languages, voice placement, stage deport- 
ment, etc., in this country and not at- 
tempt to go to Europe until they are 
thoroughly equipped vocally and men- 
tally! It takes much more strength, de- 
termination and endurance than even the 
most ambitious students have. Not one 
in ten thousand can endure the absence 
of the home comforts, the strange cook- 
ing and the debilitating effect of the 
Italian climate in Summer. Only art- 
ists who have gone through these suffer- 
ings know what they mean, and realize 
that real “Success” lies at the top of a 
long ladder called “Work.” 

While you are making these noble ef- 
forts to correct the conditions abroad, 
why does not someone make some efforts 
to protect the teachers here from the un- 
scrupulous students who take lessons, 
promise to’pay, and then do not pay? 
Many a sympathizing teacher listens to 
the pupil’s tale of woe, gives him lessons 
on the promise to pay, even secures en- 
gagements for him. Does he then pay 
for his lessons out of the money earned 
through the teachers efforts? The few 
honest ones pay, but there is a large per- 
centage who do not, who go to some other 
“easy mark” of a teacher, and get some 
more free tuition. 

You may not be aware of this condi- 
tion, but it exists and will continue to ex- 
ist until some means are taken to pub- 
lish the names of these thieves—for they 
steal both time and money. I know of a 
poor and very competent vocal teacher, 
now in New York City, who is scarcely 
making her living to-day. One pupil 
owes her over two hundred dollars 
($200) and another owes her sixty-five 
dollars ($65). What can she do? How 


force them to pay? They are both earn- 
ing money from engagements secured 
through her efforts. Why should there 
not be a “Rogues’ Gallery” with their 
pictures and names? Would this not pre- 
vent further dishonesty? 

I neither teach nor sing for a living, 
so I can afford to speak the truth. It 
makes me feel badly to see these unjust 
conditions continue. I feel sure you will 
take strenuous steps toward correcting 
this evil, and I will be glad to lend any 
aid in my power to help to establish hon- 
est business methods in the singing pro- 
fession. This evil can and should be cor- 
rected. 

Very truly yours, 
ESTELLE STAMM RODGERS. 
(Mrs. J. M. Rodgers.) 
Colonial Hotel, 
York, Pa., May 28, 1914. 





The Trouble with Music in the Public 
Schools 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your peerless paper is always wel- 
come, and interesting. 

I am glad to note the article on music 
in the public schools by Olin Downes, 
quoting Mr. E. W. Newton. 

I knew Mr. Luther Whiting Mason, 
more than fifty years ago, and am famil- 
iar with his work of introducing a sys- 
tematic study of music (elementary, of 
course) in the public schools of Cincin- 
nati. He went from Cincinnati to Bos- 
ton. 

But with all that has been done in the 
endeavor to impress the value of music 
study and of singing, there is a vast deal 
of inefficiency. There are many “super- 
visors” of music in the public schools 
who are absolutely unfit for the position, 
and as a consequence thousands of young 
girls and boys have their voices irre- 
trievably ruined. 

The teachers of music in public schools 
are appointed in most cities by the Su- 
perintendent of Music. As a rule the 
School Board knows nothing of music, 
neither does the general superintendent 
of the schools. Neither is it required of 
the regular teachers, many of whom con- 
sider it an imposition that they should 
have to supplement the one-half hour 
weekly lesson given by the music teacher. 

If some of the pupils of a school— 
enough to make a showing—give a cred- 
itable rendition of a few choruses once or 
twice a year, the public pats itself on the 
back, and the press says: “What a splen- 
did thing it is to have our children 
taught music!” Every real, conscien- 
tious teacher of music, not on the School 
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MAURICE LAFARGE 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 
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Will give a SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE AT HARRISON, ME. 
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15 West 36th Street, New York 


Board’s payroll, knows what a sham this 
thing is. 

If it were not for the study of music 
outside of school, these pupils would 
know very little of music. All that can 
be done in the public school, apparently, 
is to teach the girls to read notes from 
the G staff and some of the boys to read 
from the F staff, and to sing together a 
few choruses. No attempt at preserving 
the voice is made, but much forcing of 
the voice is indulged in, nay, compelled, 
by teachers ignorant of the first princi- 
pies of vocal training. 

The superintendent of music in one of 
our large cities said to me: 

“TI know I have some teachers who 
ought to be discharged, but my hands 
are tied. I can’t help myself.” 

Politics. In a recent conversation with 
a member of the school board, in refer- 
ence to securing co-operation between the 
professional private instructor and the 
public school department, it became evi- 
dent that the public school instructor 
would feel insecure in his position the 
moment he conceded that point. 

Now, the private instructor has earned 
his position solely on his merits, and not 
through any political pull. His author- 
ity is conceded by right. The authority 
of the public school music teacher comes 
from the school board through the super- 
intendent of music, via some devious 
ways, kept in the dark. Some of them | 
know about. 

Dr. Luther W. Mason told me one day: 

“We have been singing ‘My Country 
’Tis of Thee’ to the tune ‘Olivet,’ a good 
American tune, written by my brother, 
Lowell, but the School Board has decided 
that the tune ‘God Save the King’ is a 
better one, although I cannot see why it 
is. So, to-day we will have to learn to 
sing the words to an English tune, but 
we are going to call it ‘America!’ ” 

Even the Superintendent of Music 
can’t do as he pleases. 

It all shows that a more consistent 
working plan is needed in our public 
schools. I would suggest that the preser- 
vation of voices ought to be important 
enough to require examinations by spe- 
cialists. 

The only thing which has ever been 
said by eminent vocalists as to the young 
girl’s voice is: “Let it alone until past 
sixteen.” The thing for all teachers to 
do is, never force a young voice. 

‘Respectfully, 
D. W. MILLER. 

Miller Music School, 1827 Sherman 

Avenue, Norwood, Ohio, May 25, 
1914. 





Two Musical Students in New York 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Several years ago two young girls from 
southern Kentucky came to New York 
City in the early Autumn to spend six 
months studying music. 

One was a pianist, the other a singer. 
They were about twenty and were chums 
from their school days in their home 
town. 

To be teachers in a Normal College 
which was in a large city near their home 
was their ambition, and they needed some 


“finishing touches” to the excellent train- 
ing they had had for years from local 
teachers. 

They stayed at a woman’s hotel for a 
week after reaching New York, by which 
time, being energetic and résourceful 
young women, they had found the best 
teachers for their particular line of 
work, and had also found a comfortable 
though small room in a respectable apart- 
ment house with a young widow who was 
a saleswoman in a big department store. 
She was glad to have them for company 
and for the money aid towards her rent, 
as she had a small boy to support as well 
as herself. 

Their breakfast and lunch they pre- 
pared in their kind landlady’s ‘small 
kitchen; their dinners they took at a 
nearby boarding house, where the food 
and service were Southern and to their 
taste. 

Work was their slogan and nothing for 
frivolities their watchword. Music they 
had come to hear and to absorb in every 
possible way. 

Their teachers put them in the way of 
hearing a great many delightful concerts, 
private as well as public. They also told 
them what churches had the best choirs, 
so they lost no time wandering aimlessly 
from one place to another. 

One of the girls had a few friends, 
members of te Southern colony of the 
city, and they had occasional invitations 
to dinner or supper on Sundays. 

They played and sang “Dixie” and “My 
Old Kentucky Home” to friendly ears, 
were applauded in kindly manner and 
their homesick hearts revived. 

It was simply astonishing what fine 
music they heard on Sundays at the dif- 
ferent churches. Oratorios, classical 
selections, modern interpretations, with 
organ concerts galore. 

They revelled in hearing so much, and 
“for nothing” but the carfare to and fro. 
Sometimes they went to the opera. That 
week they had no cream on their oatmeal 
at breakfast and had other little “go 
withouts.” 

But as the little singer said: “Mary 
Garden in Mélisande was a revelation, 
and she would willingly go without loads 
of things to see and hear that princess 
of the Faraway Land on the mystic bor- 
ders of Youth’s Dreams.” 

They met other students from every 
State in the Union, most of them 
earnestly working out their hopes and 
ideals. 

Some were going to Europe eventually 
for the “name of the thing.” Others, 
like our two girls, intended to return to 
their different homes in the West and 
South, broader in musical experience and 
satisfied with all they had received from 
the rich musical life of New York. 

Our two girls had gained a great deal 
from their Winter in the city. They had 
heard and seen the best artists of their 
time. They had lived quietly and had 
worked hard, spending their few hun- 
dreds of dollars both wisely and well. 

A. Z. 

New York, June 1, 1914. 


Supports the Propaganda 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I shall be in America for the Summer, 
and hope to pay a visit to your office. 
Mr. Freund has my full support in his 
propaganda. 

Very sincerely, 
CATHERINE NEWSON JEWELL. 
Roma, Italia, May 19, 1914. 
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“PATTI 


Wrote the eminent critic Jodelet, of ‘‘ Gil Blas,’ 


MARIA BARRIENTOS 


The celebrated coloratura soprano, who is to sing next season with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 
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New York, June 6, 1914 
PUSHING THE PROPAGANDA 


Officers of the Chicago Chapter of the Society of 
American Musicians are responsible for a circular 
mailed broadcast urging musical clubs and managers 
to give more encouragement, more patronage to Amer- 
ican artists in their plans for next season. Pertinently 
the circular, which is reprinted in full elsewhere in 
this issue of MUSICAL AMERICA asks: 

“Do you realize that when a musical organization 
pays $500 for one foreigner and $500 for eight or ten 
Americans of equal real musical worth, that organiza- 
tion discourages American musical art and emphat- 
ically retards its growth.” 

Whether or not the distribution of circulars setting 
forth such sane ideas will produce the desired effect 
it is reasonable to suppose that the document will set 
many to thinking. In truth it is but one of the many 
manifestations of the campaign MusIcAL AMERICA has 
been conducting. It shows how the movement that is 
sweeping through the country for a more cordial recog- 
nition of our own musical artists is crystallizing into 
a definite creed. 

Our good friends across the seas need have no fear 
of a general boycott on their services as a result of 
this movement. The object of the campaign is not 
merely to reverse the prejudice that exists to-day in 
favor of foreign artists, but to bring about conditions 
that will enable the American resident musician to re- 
ceive that which is his due—not simply because he is 
an American, but because his abilities entitle him to 
the recognition. 

Therefore, the foreigner who really has a musical 
message to deliver to us will be quite as welcome as he 
ever has been. But those who come with inflated valu- 
ations and who can offer us no more than can many 


who have become part of our national life, will find 
America a hopeless field for their activities in the 
future. 





AN ENCOURAGING SIGN 


It can hardly be said that the American composer 
has not had a chance during the past five years. Nor 
can it be claimed that he has not had his work per- 
formed publicly in a generous manner by foreign ar- 
tists. Yet the many well intentioned attempts to bring 
him forward have hardly been planned with a view to 
a permanent procedure. 

MusicaL AMERICA’S propaganda has called attention 
to the possibilities which the work of our creative mu- 
sicians allow. Coincident with it comes the inaugura- 
tion of a series of concerts of compositions by Amer- 
icans under the direction of Alexander Russell in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium in New York City. Mr. Rus- 
sell, himself an able and gifted composer, realized an 
ambition for such a series of concerts two weeks ago 
when the first of the series was given, devoted to the 
works of F. Morris Class. The enthusiastic reception 
accorded this program was reported in the last issue 
of MusicaAL AMERICA. But the significant point is the 
information which has come to hand, namely, that sev- 
eral hundred inquiries were made by telephone and in 
writing to Mr. Russell on the days following the con- 
cert as to “when the next American composer’s con- 
cert would be held in the auditorium.” Convincing 
proof is this that the public is now ready to listen to 
native works, not only with respectful attention, but 
with real interest. It is Mr. Russell’s hope that the 
series of concerts to be given next season will stimulate 
and arouse public interest and that eventually the aus- 
pices under which these concerts are being given, recog- 
nizing their importance, will appropriate funds for a 
series of orchestral concerts at which American com- 
posers may receive hearings for their works in the 
larger forms. 





THE TENDENCY IN FESTIVALS 

Recent issues of MusIcAL AMERICA have thrown 
light on the growth of the May festival idea in the 
United States, more particularly in the increased re- 
liance of each community upon its own musical re- 
sources. While the country has for some years been 
watching with approval the serious work of such fes- 
tivals as those at Cincinnati, Worcester, Ann Arbor, 
Evanston-and other cities, there have been some com- 
munities in which the festival has been merely a 
Spring “jambouree” of music. While local choruses 
and musicians have been called upon perfunctorily in 
such places, the chief motive has been the importation 
of famous stars, whose music might act as a Spring 
tonic, but would not materially affect the musical 
health of the city throughout the year. 

During the last two or three years there have come 
to the fore several new festival forces which demand 
recognition for their policy of developing resident re- 
sources. For instance, there is the Cornell University 
festival, which Hollis Dann has made the culminating 
point of his system of choral training at Cornell. In 
addition, the concerts serve as a criterion of public 
taste for the students. Another movement of acknowl- 
edged value is that of Trenton, N. J., where Otto Pole- 
mann has sown his musical seed on fertile soil by 
starting with the school children as a nucleus for 
future choristers and hearers. Also, this festival pro- 
vides a suggestion for other cities, at least, those which 
have huge auditoriums, by placing the concerts within 
the reach of the masses by setting the admission price 
at twenty-five cents to a dollar. New festival givers 
were those of New Albany, Ind., and Emporia, Kan., 
in both of which the elevation of local resources was 
the predominating element. Similar progress of the 
festival idea in the South was also recorded. In many 
of these May events local composers were given recog- 
nition. It is by such development of each city’s re- 
sources that our country will become musically strong 
throughout its length and breadth and each community 
will rely less and less upon the outside musical world. 


THE PAIN AND THE PITY 


[From the Three Arts Journal] 





To be intellectual is a nuisance, but to be musical is 
a tragedy. A soul is shut out from the joys of the mul- 
titude. There is one spirit the more unable to find sol- 
ace in “You Made Me Love You” or “The Wedding 
Glide.” There is one more poor brain to be racked by 
the uninvited yet strepitous melos of the street, and to 
rack itself with Schénberg and Stravinsky. There is 
one more unhappy wretch whose notion of pleasure is 
always at war with the world’s. 





Francesco Berger, the composer and piano teacher, 
in his “Reminiscences, Impressions and Anecdotes,” 
speaks of Hans von Biilow as “a very eccentric man.” 
Invited to dine with the directors of the Philharmonic, 
von Biilow answered: “What have I done that, besides 
playing at your concert, I should also be expected to 
dine with your directors?” 
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—Ruttenberg Photo 
An Operatic Shuffle-board Game 


Margherita Beriza, the new soprano of the Boston 
Opera Company, who made her way into public favor 
with one bound this past season, is shown in the accom- 
panying photographic reproduction on board the Lap- 
land with Vincenzo Tanlongo, a new tenor, and Roberto 
Moranzoni, the conductor of the company. The pic- 
ture was made as these operatic celebrities were on 
their way to Paris, where, in the Champs Elysées 
Theater, Henry Russell and his company are now 
showing Parisians the Boston brand of grand opera. 


Beddoe—Dan Beddoe, the noted tenor, was confined 
to his home in New York last week with illness. 


Miller—Christine Miller, the contralto, who is com- 
pleting the most active season in her career, will again 
spend the summer in Europe. 


Powell—The celebrated violinist, Maud Powell has 
taken a new studio apartment in the old Gramercy 
Park section of New York City. 

Cheatham—Among the distinguished visitors at the 
Litchfield County festival this week in Norfolk, Conn., 
is Kitty Cheatham, the diseuse, who is the guest of 
Mrs. Carl Stoeckel. 

Harris—Victor Harris, widely known as teacher and 
conductor, sailed aboard the Olympic on Saturday, 
May 30, for a four months’ holiday in Europe. He 
will devote some time to teaching in Paris but will 
spend the remainder of the Summer resting on the 
Continent. 


Caruso—When interviewed after his arrival in Lon- 
don the other day for his Covent Garden engagement 
Enrico Caruso made the statement that he does not 
intend to do any more concert work, as he dislikes it. 
“My art must be given in the theater,” said the illus- 
trious tenor, “not on the concert platform or in books 
or newspaper articles.” 

Gilbert—The Boston Transcript calls Henry F. Gil- 
bert “The Mark Twain of American Music.” “One 
finds constantly in his work,” the Transcript continues, 
“the whimsy, the buoyancy, the optimism, the quaint 
humor and that touch of exaggeration and eccentricity 
which characterize the work of Mark Twain. The one 
is doing in music to-day what the other did in his 
prose.” 

Nevin—The faculty of writing a choral work which 
intensified the expressive powers of its interpreters 
was revealed by Arthur Nevin in his prize work, ‘“‘The 
Djinns,” written for the Mendelssohn Club of Cleve- 
land. Conductor Ralph E. Sapp described it to Mr. 
Nevin as “needing to be phrased as carefully as or- 
chestral work,” and added that “any club that will take 
the trouble to master it will be greatly benefited in 
the power of varied expression.” 

Weingartner—Mme. Lucille Weingartner-Marcel, the 
American soprano and wife of the famous composer- 
conductor, so pleased the Grand Duke of Hesse by her 
interpretation of the princival feminine réle in her hus- 
band’s opera, “Cain and Abel,” at its premiére at Darm- 
stadt that she was presented with the gold medal for art 
and literature, an order never before bestowed upon a 
woman. This was at the same time that the Grand 
Duke conferred upon Herr Weingartner the title of 
“General Music Director.” 

Alexander—Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander has 
decided views on artistic temperament. “Do you 
know,” she said in a recent interview, “I believe that 
most people confound temperament with pure peevish- 
ness. I studied in England under George Henschel, and 
one day a noted singer who called at his office about 
an engagement had a ‘temperamental fit’ which dis- 
gusted every one present. Mr. Henschel turned to me 
after she left and said, ‘Remember, my girl, that great- 
ness consists in the greatest simplicity.’ ” 

Thibaud—Jacques Thibaud’s few months in America 
last season demonstrated several things besides his title 
to a conspicuous place among present-day violinists. 
The rapidity with which Thibaud increased his knowl- 
edge of English, for instance, was striking. On his ar- 
rival in this country (his first visit here in ten years) he 
showed great hesitancy about expressing himself in any 
except his native tongue, but after a week’s sojourn he 
proved himself almost as facile in English as in French. 
American slang words especially appealed to him, and 
he promptly annexed several specimens to his vocabu- 
lary, “bully” being a word he particularly fancied. 
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NOTED ARTIST MAKES 
STATUE OF SINGING 
MASTER GALLOWAY 











Statue of J. Armour Galloway, Milan 
Teacher, which Was Executed by 
Schiortino, of Rome 


Reproduced above is a photograph of a 
highly artistic statue of J. Armour Gal- 
loway, the singing master, of Milan, 
Italy, which was recently executed by 
the famous artist, A. Schiortino, of 
Rome, who has been commended by the 
Tsar of Russia to do the great monu- 
ment in front of the Royal Palace at St. 
Petersburg. 


Club of Milwaukee School Re-named in 
Honor of Emil Liebling 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 22.—The re- 
named Euterpe Club, now called the 
Liebling Club in memory of Emil Lieb- 
ling, and composed of the advanced 
pupils at Milwaukee-Downer College, 
gave a musicale and reception at Mer- 
rill Hall, Downer College, on May 16. 
The name of Mr. Liebling was for many 
years closely associated with Downer, as 
the eminent pianist was instructor of 
music at the institution up to the time 
of his death. His compositions were 
given a prominent place in the program 
and honor was done his memory in other 
ways on this occasion. M. N.S. 


Weymouth Choral Society in Concert 

Boston, May 23.—The fourth concert 
of the Choral Society in Weymouth, 
Mass., was given in Fogg’s Opera House, 
South Weymouth, on Sunday evening, 
May 17. The society presented Handel’s 
“Messiah” and was assisted by an 
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Singers and Teachers of Singing 
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New York City Carnegie Hall 
Studios 843-844 
Circular on application. Teacher of 
Lucy Marsh, Herbert Witherspoon 
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orchestra and the following soloists: 
Mme. Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, so- 
prano; Angela C. McCarthy, contralto; 
Frederic Kennedy, tenor, and Oscar L. 
Huntting, bass. James W. Calderwood 
conducted. Mme. Calvert was in good 
voice and gave with telling effect the 
several familiar soprano arias. The 
singing of Miss McCarthy was greatly 
enjoyed, her voice being a pleasing con- 
tralto, rich in quality and controlled with 
skill. Both Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Hunt- 
ting gave satisfactory vocal and inter- 
pretative deliveries of their respective 
parts. 


VICISSITUDES OF RECITALIST 








Marie Morissey’s Mishaps Show Varied 
Life of a Concert Artist 


Marie Morissey’s first concert season 
proved to the young contralto that the 
life of a concert singer is not all through 
a path of roses, for a number of mishaps 
were included among her experiences. 
On leaving her hotel for her New York 
AXolian Hall début she discovered that 
her suit case containing important acces- 
sories to her costume had been sent by 
a blundering porter to Grand Central 
Station. It was finally rescued, but the 
contralto arrived at the hall some time 
after the audience had assembled. 

On the night of last Winter’s blizzard 
Mme. Morissey was to fill an engage- 
ment in New Jersey. The trains were 
snowbound and the roads practically im- 
passable, but finally an automobile was 
“commandeered” and the last twenty 
miles of the journey completed through 
slush and snow. While en route to fill 
an engagement in Virginia Mme. Moris- 
sey found that her Pullman berth had 
been sold twice and that the second pur- 
chaser was already soundly sleeping. No 
other accommodations were available, 
and the contralto was compelled to sit 
up the entire night. Nevertheless she 
filled her engagement with credit the 
following day. 





“L’Amore Dei Tre Re” Has Successful 
London Premiére 


Italo Montemezzi’s opera, ‘“L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” had its first performance 
in England on May 27 at Covent Gar- 
den, London. Louise Edvina was the 
Fiora, Giulio Crimi, Avito, and Adamo 
Didur, Archibaldo. The opera seems to 
have been much more of a success in 
London than it was in Paris. The New 
York Herald quotes the following com- 
ments of London critics: Morning Post: 
“It represents a development and ad- 
vance in Italian opera.” Daily Tele- 
graph: “The audience was greatly en- 
thusiastic.” Daily Express: “Its popu- 
larity will depend on the story rather 
than the music.” Daily News: “It ought 
to appeal to the music loving public 
generally.” 


Alfred G. Robyn in Albany Recital 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 23.—Alfred G. 
Robyn, of New York, recently gave an 
organ recital in the Calvary Methodist 
Church. Dr. Robyn gave a versatile 
performance and played with wonderful 
expression his “Storm at Sea.” He was 
assisted by Mrs. Walter A. Flansburg, 
soprano, of Albany, who sang Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord” and Faure’s “In Dreams.” 

W. A. Hz. 





Organization of American Prima 
Donnas Planned 


An organization of American prima 
donnas is in process of formation, and 
Sallie Fisher, the light opera singer, who 
conceived the idea, has proposed a meet- 
ing to be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, the first week in June. The object 
of the club, according to Miss Fisher, 
will be to further the interests of Amer- 
ican-born prima donnas by keeping on 


Profit Sharing 





OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 
& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 


their profits with the buying public. 


The gradual 


increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 


pianos at a lower rate than ever. 


A new small grand 


piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 


Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 


the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 




















file for the benefit of producing man- 
agers a complete list of the names of all 
principal singers, together with informa- 
tion as to their particular line of work. 
It is also designed to help young girls 
who have exceptional voices but who are 
unable to pay for tuition. At first the 
club membership will be restricted to 
American singers who have successfully 
appeared as prima donnas in operas, 
musical comedies or comic operas first 
produced in this country. 





Lemare Chosen as Organist for Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 


Edwin H. Lemare, the distinguished 
English organist, has been chosen to pre- 
side over the organ in the Festival Hall 
at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition in San Francisco. Mr. Le- 
mare has been engaged to give a series 
of one hundred recitals, extending 
throughout the entire period of the cele- 
bration, arrangements to that effect hav- 
ing been made by George W. Stewart, 
director of music for the exposition. 


Virginia Brooks, daughter of Joseph 
Brooks, of the New York theatrical firm 
of Klaw & Erlanger, sang in Gluck’s 
“Tphigenie en Tauride” at Poitiers, on 
May 21, with much success, according to 
a despatch to the New York Sun. Miss 
Brooks has been studying in Paris for 
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the last three years. Her appearance in 
the Gluck opera was not a professional 
début, but was made in accordance with 
the rule of municipal theaters in France, 
which grant a certain number of appear- 
ances each year to promising students. 


Mrs. Bready Gives “Tre Re” Recital in 
Suburban Setting 


Mrs. George Lee Bready gave a lec- 
ture recital on Montemezzi’s_ opera, 
“L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” on Wednesday 
morning, May 27, at “Stoneleigh,” the 
residence of Mrs. John Hanway, in Pel- 
ham Manor, N. Y. Mrs. Bready unfold- 
ed the plot of Sem Benelli’s tragedy and 
read several of the most striking speeches 
in his fine libretto before playing the 
music. She then played the galloping 
rhythm which occurs so often during 
the course of the opera, following which 
the score was heard in detail, the words 
being spoken instead of sung. Mrs. 
3ready covered the ground thoroughly 
and evidently delighted her large audi- 
ence, 
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LATE-SEASON ACTIVITIES 
OF FEDERATED CLUBS 





ATE-SEASON activities of some of 
the clubs in the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs are recorded by 
Mrs. Adolf Frey, first vice-president: 
The Tuesday Musical Club, of Denver, 
has closed its season, and that it has 
been doing fine work was evidenced by 
the large audience which gathered to 
hear the last program of the year. The 
chorus has acquitted itself most credit- 
ably under the direction of Marie Bren- 


Kaus. 

The Morning Musicals, of Syracuse, 
recently held its annual election at the 
home of Mrs. Adolf Frey. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. John R. Clancy; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. A. W. Brown and Mrs. Frederick 
Honsinger; secretary, Mrs. H. P. Darby; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. B. 
Fairlamb; treasurer, Mrs. Adolf Frey; 
assistant treasurer, Mrs. Stella W. 
Moye; chairman of concert committee, 
Mrs. A. Dean Dudley; chairman vocal 
committee, Mrs. G. G. Lewis; chairman 
instrumental committee, Mrs. F. L. Wal- 
rath. 

The club has a membership of 800, 
with a waiting list of nearly 200. It 
is in a most prosperous condition and has 
been the main support of the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra for the last two 
years. Artists presented this year were 
the following: Harold Bauer, Wilhelm 
Bachaus, Flonzaley Quartet, Otillie 
Metzger and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with Mischa Elman, soloist. 
This last concert was the musical event 
of the season, artistically and financially. 

The Amateur Music Club, of Chicago, 
at a recent meeting voted to give a 
concert in the Fall for the benefit of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 
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The hope is expressed that this ex- 
ample for development of the work of 
the Federation will be followed by many 
other clubs throughout the country. 
The Springfield (Mo.) Musical Club 
gave a program as a memorial to Emil 


Liebling—an impressive and beautiful . 


—- by his pupils who live in Spring- 
eld. 

A union meeting of all the clubs in 
Topeka, Kan., was organized by the 
Ladies’ Music Club, which extended the 
invitation to the members of all other 
organizations to be their guests and to 
take part in the program. 





Tells How “America” Was Written 


A letter written by the Rev. Samuel 
F. Smith, author of “America,” giving 
the circumstances of the writing of that 
anthem, was put up for sale at the 
Anderson Art Galleries, New York, on 
June 30. The letter says that the work 
“was stimulated into being by a collec- 
tion of German music books, brought to 
this country by Mr. Woodbridge and 
handed to me by Mr. Mason with the 
request that I would adapt any of the 
pieces that struck me favorably to Eng- 
lish words. It is not a_ translation, 
though in the German the words were 
patriotic. It was first sung at a chil- 
dren’s Fourth of July celebration in 
Park Street Church, Boston, in 1832 or 
1833.” Dr. Smith states that Lowell 
Mason was his chief encourager. 





Pennsylvania Chapter of Organists’ 
Guild Elects Officers 


PHILADELPHIA, May 27.—The annual 
meeting and election of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists, 
was held at Estey Hall yesterday after- 
noon, and the following officers were re- 
elected for’ the ensuing year: Dean, 
George Alexander A. West; sub-dean, S. 
Wesley Sears; secretary, William For- 


rest Paul; treasurer, Henry S. Fry. 
Newly appointed members of the execu- 
tive committee are Harry C. Banks, Jr., 
May Porter and S. Tudor Strang, in ad- 
dition to the original members—Rollo F. 
Maitland, Frederick Maxson, Uselma C. 
Smith, D. E. Crozier and Dr. H. J. Tily. 
Following the election the chapter had 
its annual dinner, at which the following 
were present: George Alexander A. 
West, organist of St. Luke’s Church, 
Germantown; S. Wesley Sears, St. 
James; William Forrest Paul, St. 
Asaphs, Bala; F. Averay Jones, St. 
Mark’s; Harry C. Banks, St. Mary’s, 
West Philadelphia; Rollo F. Maitland, 
Walnut Street Presbyterian; Dr. J. McE. 
Ward, St. Mark’s Lutheran; Frederick 
Maxson, First Baptist; Henry S. Fry, 
St. Clement’s; Lewis A. Wadlow, St. 
Peter’s; Uselma Clark Smith, Fifth Bap- 
tist; May Porter, St. Paul’s Presby- 
terian; D. E. Crozier, Calvary Presby- 
terian; Max MacMichael, St. Alban’s, 
Olney; Sherlock Wenerd, Grace Church, 
Mt. Airy; Percy T. Burness, Church of 
the Nativity, Rockledge; Anna W. James, 
John Nalbo Frazier, Arthur L. Tubbs, 
and S. Lewis Elmer, sub-warden of the 
American Guild of Organists, and organ- 
ist of the Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
of Brooklyn. Mr. Elmer, who was the 
guest of honor, brought cordial greetings 
from the American Guild to the members 
of the Philadelphia Chapter. 
"We 





Teutonia Mannerchor Stirs Pittsburgh 
Germans 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 2.—One of the 
most interesting events in music circles 
in Pittsburgh the last week was the con- 
cert of the Teutonia Mannerchor in the 
North Side Carnegie Music Hall. Ger- 
man music stirred the crowd, and the 
“Tik e Tik e Tok” so stirred the blood of 
the Teutonic admirers that it had to be 
repeated. A large orchestra assisted, and 
both the orchestra and the singers were 
directed by Charles H. Martin. The solo 
work was by Mrs. Edith Granville Filer, 
soprano, who was in splendid voice, 
of especially good quality. The aria by 
Mrs. Filer, “Ritorna Vincitor,” from 
“Aida,” was so effective that the large 








Recently Published Songs 
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To Heten (Edgar Allan Poe). High voice, F 60 
My Morner Sea (A. C. Swinburne). Low voice, C m. 60 
O Orances, Sweet Orances (Leigh Hunt). High voice, F m. 60 
I Saw THee on Tuy Bripat Day (Edgar Allan Poe). High voice, D m. 60 
THE WILpD FLower’s Sone (William Blake). C. Eb to Ab 60 
LAUGHING SonG (William Blake). F. DtoA 60 
I Love tHe Jocunp Dance (William Blake). Db. CtoG 60 
My Star (Robert Browning). Cm. Eb to Ab (Bb) 60 
Crapv_eE Sone (A. C. Swinburne). C. Dto F 60 
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audience insisted on encores. Mrs. Filer 
was assisted by Mr. Martin at the piano 
and Theodore Rentz, violinist, formerly 
of the Pittsburgh Orchestra. Mr. Rentz 
also played an excellent solo with orches- 
tral accompaniment. E. C. S. 





Mme. Lund and the Scandinavian Socie- 
ties 

Charlotte Lund, soprano, who has sung 
more than forty concert and recital en- 
gagements during the present season, 
will be the soloist with the United Nor- 
wegian Singing Societies at the Brook- 
lyn Academy on June 10. This being the 
Norwegian centennial year the various 
singing societies are on their way to 
Norway to aid in the coming celebration. 
It is a peculiar coincidence that Mme. 
Lund opened her present season with a 
concert with the Scandinavian societies in 


‘Carnegie Hall in October and now closes 


her season with a concert with a second 
Scandinavian organization. 











Sue Harvard 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT ORATORIO 
RECITAL 


Pronounced success the past 
season as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor, and with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Walter Damrosch. 


Miss Harvard, who is now in 
Europe, will return with many 
novelties added to her extensive 
repertoire in German, Italian, 
French and English. 


The “Dich Theure Halle”? aria from Wag- 
ner’s “‘Tannhauser” and ‘‘Wie Nahte Mir der 
Schlummer” from “Der Freischtitz” were ac- 


ceptably rendered by Miss Harvard, whose 
voice completely captivated her hearers.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

Miss Harvard’s contribution to the enter- 


tainment consisted of the well known aria 
from Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” ‘‘Wie Nahte 
Mir der Schlummer” and the ‘Dich Theure 
Halle’? from Tannhauser,’” which were de- 
tivered in a manner so pleasing to the audi- 
ence that the singer was obliged tc give the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” with harp and 


‘cello accompaniment as an _ encore.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

Miss Harvard’s voice is a fine soprano, of 
lyric quality and great strength. She per- 
formed the Weber aria, “Ocean, Thou Miglity 


Monster,” with breadth of style and some very 
good legato phrasing.—Gazette-Times, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Of the soloists, Sue Harvard scored the 
greatest triumph. Her singing of an aria 


and three songs was a veritable delight. 
Modulation and judgment predeminate in her 
singing, and to excellent advantage did she 
use these primal requirements of vocal art.— 
Telegraph, Youngstown, Ohic. 
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FESTIVAL BATTLE WON 
IN HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


AGERSTOWN, MD., May 25.— 
After an uphill fight, what may 

be called the first annual May festival 
of Hagerstown was carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in the performance of 
Carl Busch’s “King Olaf” under the 
direction of Charles Howard Roderick 
The success of the festival is primarily 
due to the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Roderick, who has been the director of 
the Choral Society for only two seasons. 
When this progressive young musician 


first broached the project of a May fes- 
tival he was hampered by the failures 
of former ventures of this kind, which 
had produced a belief that it was im- 
possible to make a Hagerstown festival 
successful. 

Convincing the executive board of the 
Choral Society that such a thing could 
be made possible by judicious advertis- 
ing and hard work on the part of the 
individuals in the society, the par- 
ticipants worked together heart and soul 
and drew forth an attendance which 
filled the house both nights. Thus, 
through the perseverance of Mr. Rod- 
erick and the aid of his supporters, 
Hagerstown seems to be assured of its 








tion was highly appreciated as mani- 
fested in groups of songs. Especially 
interesting was “The Song of the 


ann 





Luther LeRoy Watkins, Mr. Roderick 
took over the conducting of the orches- 
tra on this occasion, and this body 
showed the careful training of Dr. 
Watkins. 


In the Carl Busch cantata the visiting 
artists enlisted were Marie Kaiser, so- 
prano; James Stanley, baritone, and Mr. 
Mathieu. Miss Kaiser disclosed admir- 
able dramatic qualities in her singing, 








festival as a permanent event. 

For their first concert the festival 
givers offered a miscellaneous program, 
with Brewer’s “The Evening Star” as 
the important choral work. The chorus 
gained some delicate effects under Mr. 
Roderick’s baton, and the solo work was 
done acceptably by Mrs. Flora Watkins 
and Helen Braley. The able assisting 
soloist was Joseph Mathieu, tenor, whose 
resonant voice and smooth tone produc- 


Roderick 


Sword,” dedicated to Mr. Mathieu by 
Charles Gilbert Spross. Attractive 
among the choral numbers was “My 
"Long-Shore Lass,” by Franz C. Born- 
schein. Owing to the indisposition of 
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Festival Participants: Left to Right, James Stanley; Miss Down, Mr. Boyer, Mr. 
McMichael, accompanists; Joseph Mathieu, Marie Kaiser and Charles Howard 


and the refreshing quality of her tone 
was much praised. The robust, forceful 
singing of Mr. Stanley won immediate 
approval and Mr. Mathieu strengthened 
his fine impression of the evening before. 
The chorus delivered its passages in a 
stirring manner. The able festival ac- 
companists were Miss Down and Messrs. 
Boyer and McMichael. 


RECITAL AT SOUTH ORANGE 





Edna Dunham, Dadmun and Antosch 
Warmly Received in Church Program 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J., May 28.—An 
enjoyable musicale was given here last 
evening under the auspices of the Rec- 
‘or’s Aid Society of the Church of the 
Holy Communion by Edna Dunham, so- 
prano; Albin ~* Antosch, ‘cellist, and 
Royal Dadmun, baritone. 

In a well arranged program Miss Dun- 
ham revealed her excellent soprano 
with artistic delivery of songs by Ronald, 
Rogers, German, Alexander’ Russell, 
Liszt and Hammond, adding the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria” with ’cello obbli- 
gato by Mr. Antosch, by request. She 
also sang duets by Mendelssohn, Faure 
and Walthew with Mr. Dadmun. The 
baritone made a good impression in a 
group by Hammond, Quilter, Campbell- 
Tipton, Moussorgsky, Sarti and Messa- 
ger. 

Mr. Antosch’s ability as a solo ’cellist 
was evidenced in splendidly executed per- 
formances of the slow movement from 
Strauss’s Sonata, op. 6, and pieces by 
Bach, Beethoven and Popper. Blanche 
H. Barbot was the efficient accompanist. 


Laya Machat, the young Brooklyn 
singer, is reported to have scored a 
marked success in “I Puritani” in Rome 
on May 28. 


LOS ANGELES PEOPLES 
CHORUS SINGS “SAMSON” 


Minnie Hance a Highly Successful “De- 
lilah’—Musicale for Symphony 
Orchestra’s Benefit 





Los ANGELES, May 22.—The Peoples’ 
Chorus and Orchestra, under the con- 
ductorship of Hans Linne, formerly of 
Chicago, gave a performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah” at the 
Morosco Theater on Thursday of last 
week. The chorus numbered about one 
hundred and twenty-five and the orches- 
tra thirty. The soloists were Minnie 
Hance, Delilah; and Messrs. Buddington, 
Stockman and McPherson. The greatest 
success of the evening was that made 
by Mrs. Hance, who is one of the lead- 
ing contraltos of the Southwest. Mr. 
Linne worked hard to make a success of 
this performance and would have had 
better results if the orchestra had been 
more attentive to his wishes. 

A strong program was given before 
the directors of the local Symphony 
Orchestra at the residence of G. Allen 
Hancock last week. The participants 
were Olney Dobbings, violin; Will E. 
Strobridge, organ; Allen Hancock, vio- 
loncello; Bernice Roach Oberweinder, 
piano, and Adelaide Cannon, reciter. 
This was the first of a series of social 
affairs and musicales in the interest of 
the symphony propaganda. 

Vernon Spencer, pianist and littera- 
teur, gave a recital of piano works at 
Chickering Hall last Saturday night be- 
fore an invited audience. Mr. Spencer 
is not often heard in public, but he is 
one of the leading pianists-of the West. 
He gave a performance that was authori- 
tative and scholarly, without missing 
any of the sentiment of the works. 

At the Gamut Club the monthly 
“smokers” have taken on a more seri- 
ous complexion by the addition of twenty- 
minute talks on various specialties and 
fads of members and visitors. Last 
week the speakers were Joseph P. Dupuy, 
speaking on French music, and illustrat- 
ing his remarks by vocal selections from 
Maillard, Auber, Chaminade and others, 
and Will A. Chapin, painter. 

The Messrs. Barker gave a reception 
to David Bispham last Monday morning, 
which was well attended by the musically 
inclined who received invitations. 


Ww. F. G. 


Faelten School Lecture on Early Musi- 
cal Training 

Boston, May 23.— A feature of the 
pupils’ recital of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School, held this afternoon in Recital 
Hall, Huntington Chambers, was a very 
instructive and exhaustive address on 
the “Advantages of Early Musical 
Training,” given by Mrs. Marie Dewing 
Faelten of the faculty. Mrs. Faelten is 
the principal of the children’s depart- 
ment of this school. W. H. L. 


Success of a Virginia Composer 


MARENGO, VA., May 28.—A Virginia 
composer of both vocal and instrumental 
music, who is rapidly coming to the 
front, is Annie Maye Sims, of La Crosse. 
Her success is the more remarkable be- 
cause attained through her own unaided 
efforts and without the advantages of 
being able to hear good music such as 
the larger cities afford. Besides being a 
composer, Miss Sims is a magazine 
writer and a brilliant pianist. 
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REZNICEK COMPLETES NEW SYMPHONY 





Composer of ‘‘ Schlemihl’’ Essays Tonal Description of Horrors of 
War—Muck, Stransky and Stock to Play ‘“ Schlemihl”’ and 
“Der Sieger’? Next Season in America—Why Reznicek Has 


Never Written an Opera 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldstrasse, 
Berlin, May 18, 1914. 


‘or composer-conductor, E. N. von 

Reznicek, whose name has of late 
become conspicuous, especially in connec- 
tion with the Boston premiére of his 
symphonic biography, “Schlemihl,” has 
just received word that his work, as well 
as his other symphony, “Der Sieger” 
(“The Conqueror”), will be produced 
next season in New York by Dr. Muck 
and Josef Stransky; in Chicago, by Mr. 
Stock, and in Philadelphia by the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 

Reznicek has just completed another 
new symphony entitled ‘“‘Peace’-—A 
Vision.” This symphony has only one 
movement and lasts but twenty-five min- 
utes. The composer has set himself the 
task of depicting tonally the horror and 


tragedy of the battle-field and the hoped- 
for solution in peace among mankind. 

Apropos of Reznicek, the writer asked 
him the other day why he did not write 
an opera, and as was to be expected, the 
composer’s reply emphasized the dearth 
of valuable librettos. Said he: “Get me 
a good libretto and I’ll compose an 
opera and we'll both become famous. 
But why write music for a book which 
you know at the outset will bore your 
audience. The trouble is that most peo- 
ple don’t seem to realize the fact that 
for an appropriate libretto it is not so 
much literary finish that is requisite, 
but rather the coarser, somewhat spec- 
tacular achievement of impressive ef- 
fects. To be quite frank, a really suc- 
cessful libretto can only be ‘piffle’ from 
a literary standpoint. If your libretto 
is perfect as a literary product, what 
on earth is there left for the music to fill 
in? The score for such a book could 
never be anything but a very subordi- 
nate factor.” 

Herr von Reznicek is to be in charge 
of the special season of “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” at the Theater des West- 
ens from June 23 to August 21, and will 
conduct the first two performances of 
the tetralogy. The peculiar feature of 
this stagione will be that the operas are 
not to be given in consecutive order. 
Each is to be repeated three times. 
Thus “Rheingold” is to be given three 
times in succession, then “Die Walkiire,” 
also three times, and so on. 

For some time past the father of the 
composer-prodigy, Erich Korngold, has 
been accused of exerting his journalistic 
influence as music critic of the Neuen 
Freien Presse in behalf of his son and 


the matter has now been brought to an 
issue by an article entitled “The Korn 
gold Case,” by Richard Robert, published 
in the Sonn-und Montagszeitung. 

Wagner’s “Siegfried” is to be pro- 
duced this Summer in the natural thea- 
ter in the Gutenberg Grove by the 
“Waldspielbiihne” of Dantsic. 

The prices of cheaper seats in the 
Charlottenburg Opera House are likely 
to be raised. The management contends 
that increased salaries of artists makes 
this necessary. The Board of Directors 
has still to approve the measure. 

Mrs. Alma Simpson has been engaged 
as first dramatic soprano at the Breslau 
Municipal Opera. She is a native of 
Seattle, Wash., and was heard in her 
own city in concert on various occasions 
before taking up her studies in Berlin. 
Mrs. Simpson’s vocal instructor in Ber- 
lin has been Hans Buchwaldt, and her 
dramatic instructor Jacques Goldberg, 
formerly of the Metropolitan. Mme. 
Simpson’s répertoire includes such va- 
ried parts as Elsa, Elizabeth, Aida, 
Sieglinde, Marguerite, Micaela, Tosca, 
Mimi, Eva, Leonora, Agatha, Carmen, 
ete. O. P. JACOB. 





ABORNS OPEN BROOKLYN 
SEASON OF THREE WEEKS 


Good Performances of “Cavalleria,” 
“Rigoletto” and “Pagliacci”—An 
Uneven “Trovatore” 


There was an enthusiastic greeting 
for the Aborn English Grand Opera 
Company when it opened its three weeks’ 
season at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on May 18. A performance of 
“Rigoletto” was given, with Orville Har- 
rold in the role of the Duke and Edith 
Helena as Gilda, and to the credit of 
these singers and all concerned in the 
production it must be said that the work 
throughout was highly enjoyed. Giu- 
seppe Picco was an interesting Rigo- 
letto and in the part of Sparafucile 
Herbert Waterous showed his ability. 

On Thursday evening, May 21, the 
familiar double bill, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “I Pagliacci,’ was presented. 
Mr. Harrold’s acting powers as well as 
his voice made a strong appeal in both 
roles of Turridu and Canio. Edith 
Helena also happily combined her vocal 
and histrionic gifts and shared abund- 
antly in the praise. Mr. Picco sang the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue with fine effect, as- 
sisting substantially in the excellent per- 
formance with his resonant baritone. In 
the first opera, Graham Marr, as Alfio, 
was a success, being blessed with a fine 
appearance besides his vocal attain- 





ments. Josef Pasternack conducted with 
intelligent zeal. 

“Tl Trovatore” began the second week. 
It was not a performance up to the 
standard of the singers, due principally 
to the inability of the male contingent 
of the chorus to remember their lines, 
but the resourcefulness of Conductor 
Pasternack covered the weakness to some 
extent. The singing of Thomas Chalmers, 
as Count di Luna, was tumultuously 
applauded, and Guido Ceccotti, in the 
tenor réle of Manrico, was well liked. 
Though he was vocally strong, Signor 
Ceccotti’s acting, especially in the love 
scenes, was somewhat ludicrous. Mil- 
dred Rogers, who sang Azucena, made 
a favorable impression. Gilbert Wilson 
was heard effectively as Ferrando and 
Bernard Cantor as Ruiz. For alternate 
nights Phoebe Crosby, Louise Hauss- 
mann, Wilmot C. Godwin and Henry 
Taylor were scheduled to appear in lead- 
ing roles. Gh Fs 





An elaborate revival of the “Medea” 
of Euripides is planned for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition next year, to be given 
at the Greek Theater of the University 
of California. It is announced that ar- 
rangements to that end have been made 
by Margaret Anglin and Prof. William 
Dallam Armes, chairman of the musical 
and dramatic committee of the univer- 


sity. Negotiations are under way with 
a European composer to write a musical 
setting for the “Medea.” 





Soloists for Minneapolis Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, June 1.—The twelfth 
season of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra will open Friday, October 23, 
with Louise Homer as soloist, and will 
again present twelve Friday symphony, 
twenty popular and six young people’s 
concerts. Soloists engaged for the sym- 
phony concerts so far are: Louise 
Homer, Helen Stanley, Alice Verlet, Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, Josef Lhévinne, Arthur 
Shattuck, Fritz Kreisler, Jacques Thi- 
baud, Willy Burmester, Richard Czer- 
wonky and Cornelius Van Vliet. 





Dorothy Temple to Wed 


Dorothy Temple Brown, the concert 
soprano, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Temple Brown, is to be married 
June 17, at Lancaster, Mass., to William 
Andrew Fuller. The announcement was 
made last week. After September 20 
they will live in Clinton, Mass. 





A recital of much interest was that 
given in Lancaster, Pa., by pupils of the 
William A. Wolf Institute on May 23. 
A fairy suite by Lynes, among other 
numbers, provided much enjoyment. 
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Mr. Charles Norman Granville 


THE EMINENT BARITONE 


Announces A Summer Course 
for Teachers and Singers 
From July lst to August 15th 


Among the teachers who have studied with Mr. Granville are 
Miss Katherine Cochran, Leading Vocal Teacher, Lexington, Ky. 
Miss Lily M. Crossley, Toronto, Canada. 
Miss Jo Hord Frank, Head of Vocal Dept., Women’s College, Richmond, Va. 
Madame Hildred Hanson-Hostetter, Vocal Dept., State Normal School, Kala- 
Mr. R. Norman Jolliffe, Vocal Dept., Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
Miss Henrietta Harbison, Head of Vocal Dept., Synodical College, Talladega, 
Mr. Frank Parker, Head of Vocal Dept., Christian College, Columbus, Mo. 
Mr. J. Bertram Fox, Eminent Vocal Teacher, New York City. 
Miss Sara C. Porter, Head of Vocal Dept., Kentucky College for Women, Dan- 


Mrs. Liphe Osborn, Former Head of Vocal Dept., Kentucky College for Women, 


For Information, Address Mr. Granville, 604 West 112th St., New York. 
‘Dept. M.’’ 
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A GALA WEEK FOR 
NATIVE COMPOSERS 


Work Begun in Los Angeles on 
Programs for Congress of 
American Music 


FANNING IRISH SKETCH APPROVED BY | 
ITS HEARERS AT DAYTON COUNTRY CLUB ; 

















Los ANGELES, May 23.—The committee 
in charge of the preparations for the 
Congress for the Encouragement of 
American Music, which is to be held in 
Los Angeles during the biennial meet- 
ing of the Federated Music Clubs of 
America, June 24 to July 3, 1915, has 
begun active work on programs. 

Among the probabilities are a _ per- 
formance of George W. Chadwick’s 
“Aphrodite,” under the baton of the 
composer; an orchestral suite, written 
and conducted by Arthur Footé; possibly 
a concerto for piano and orchestra, by 


Arthur Farwell; a work by Carl Busch, 
of Kansas City, and a quantity of 
chamber music, mostly by the younger 
American composers. 

One of the features is to be a “Good 
Church Music Sunday.” This was sug- 
gested by Oscar G. Sonneck, of the music 
department of the Library of Congress. 
His plan is to have a committee prepare 
a graded catalogue of the most dignified 
church music by American composers, 
instrumental and vocal music, have this 
printed and sent to every church choir 
director and organist in a radius of a 
hundred miles of Los Angeles, and have 
them select their music for that day 
from this list. This will bring before 
the public and the members of the Con- 
gress and Federation a quantity of good 
ecclesiastical music by little known 
writers. 

Visiting organists, conductors and 
singers will be asked to perform in the 
principal churches on this day and, in 
the case of composers, it is hoped they 
will play their own works. Also, it is 
planned to have a sacred music festival 
on the afternoon of that Sunday. 

Already entries in the $10,000 prize 
opera contest are reported. This work 
is expected to be the musical climax of 
the week. The principals of the cast 
will be taken from the Eastern opera 
houses, but the orchestra and chorus will 











Scene from “Irish Love,” Written and Composed by Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin 


be recruited in and near Los Angeles. 
Roland Paul has been chosen the Pa- 
cific Coast member of the managerial 
committee of the American Music Con- 
gress. wae 


“Console” New Official Journal of Na- 
tional Association of Organists 


As the journal of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, the Console enters 
the field with its May issue. The initia] 
number contains greetings from J. War- 
ren Andrews, warden of the American 
Guild of Organists, and from Dr. J. 
Christopher Marks, president of the 
association. Plans are outlined for the 
seventh annual convention of the asso- 


DAYTON, O., May 19.—The musical 
sketch, entitled “Irish Love,’ written 
and arranged by Cecil Fanning and H. 
B. Turpin last Summer during their 
brief sojourn on the Emerald Isle, was 
given on Monday evening at the Country 
Club to a distinguished Dayton audi- 
ence. The sketch is clever and pleas- 
ingly constructed, containing sufficient 


plot to allow for the interweaving of a 
charming little love story which forms 
an ideal setting for a series of quaint 
old Irish melodies, and incidentally a 
couple of jigs and a reel, which are 
cleverly done by Mr. Fanning. 

Cecil Fanning as Michael Casey and 
Greta Torpadie, the young coloratura so- 
prano, as Leisha O’Shea, were most 
favorably received by the large audience. 


Mr. Fanning’s voice was in splendid con- 
dition and the versatility of his art was 
again displayed. Miss Torpadie proved 
her vocal and dramatic abilities in no 
uncertain manner, and the whole per- 
formance developed into an evening of 
undeniably high artistic order. The 
effect of the beautiful old Irish songs, 
a few of which were sung in duet form, 
was pleasing in the extreme. 





ciation at Ocean Grove, N. J., on August 
5 to 12. The editor of the new publica- 
tion chooses to sign his name as “Strip- 
ling.” 


At a musical entertainment given by 
the Telephone Club, at its rooms on Sev- 
enteenth Street, New York, May 19, a 


duo-song recital was given by J. M. 
Roche, tenor of Trinity Church, Mount 
Vernon, and Thomas H. Montgomery, 
basso, of Grace Church, New York. Mr. 
Roche sang pleasing songs, including 
“Mother O’ Mine,” “I Hear You Call- 
ing Me,” “Because” and “The Heart 
0’ Ye,” displaying considerable in- 


telligence of interpretation and an 
excellent vocal equipment. Mr. Mont- 
gomery contributed an original setting 
to Kipling’s “Gunga Din” in addition to 
several shorter solos, with his rich, deep 
basso voice, and with dramatic fervor. 
Wilbur Follett Unger, the Montclair 
pianist, acted as accompanist. 
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N. Y. STATE TEACHERS 
CONVENTION PLANS 


Annual Meeting and Festival of 
Music Pedagogues to Take 
Place in Saratoga 


The annual convention and festival of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Saratoga on 
June 17-18-19, and the program will be 
one of the most ambitious ever presented 
before this important association. 

The program will consist of the usual 
conferences on voice, piano, etc., stand- 
ardization, recitals and concerts. Per- 
haps the most significant feature of the 
convention will be the address by John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
on “American Musical Independence.” 
In his address of last year before the 
same association Mr. Freund spoke on 
the “Musical Uplift in the United 
States,” this being the beginning of the 
great movement for the recognition of 
the musician and music of America. 
Since then he has appeared in many of 
the important cities of the United States 
and has spoken under the auspices of the 
most important clubs and societies. His 
propaganda has been widely felt in this 
country and Europe, and his address on 
this occasion will be the culmination of 
this movement. It is understood that in 
the course of his address Mr. Freund will 


propose a plan for the elimination of the 
fake music teacher, especially the fake 
vocal teacher. 

The other speakers will be Dr. George 
Coleman Gow, Vassar College; Frederic 
Schlieder, New York; J. Warren An- 
drews, New York; James Francis Cooke, 
Philadelphia; Mary Venable, Cincinnati; 
Hans Schneider, Providence; Perlee Jar- 
vis, New York; Walter Bogert, New 
York; Perley Dunn Aldrich and W. War- 
ren Shaw, Philadelphia; Dr. A. Madley 
Richardson, New York; Gustav Becker, 
New York. 

The musical forces will consist of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conducting; the Schubert 
Male Chorus, of Schenectady, W. G. Mer- 
rihew, conductor; the Skidmore School 
of Arts Festival Chorus, Alfred Hallam, 
conductor; the Zoellner String Quartet; 
Harry L. Vibbard, Syracuse, organist; 
Edith Baxter Harper, soprano, New 
York; Evan Williams, tenor; Sarah 
Schaupp, soprano, Albany; Blanche 
Goode, pianist, New York; Edna Miner, 
violinist, New York; Horace Alwyn, 
pianist, Manchester, England; Edmund 
Jahn, baritone, New York; Carolyn 
Beebe, pianist; Frank Croxton, bass, 
New York; Austin Conradi, pianist, 
Saratoga; Mabelle Addison, Philadel- 
phia; Harold Micklin, violinist, New 
York; Marie Kaiser, soprano, Jules Falk, 
violinist; Viola Ellis, contralto; Charles 
W. Harrison, tenor; Andrea Sarto, bari- 
tone, New York; Milo Picco, baritone, 
Boston; Marie Stapleton Murray, so- 
prano, New York; T. Austin Ball, bari- 
tone, Saratoga. The accompanists for 
the convention will be Charles Gilbert 
Spross and Frederic Schlieder, New 
York. 











MZ-DAPIaIPA 


of the piano.’ ”’ 


New York Tribune: 


New York Press: 


the piano.” 


At her farewell appearance in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 24th, 1914, some of the leading 


critics wrote as follows of 


THE SUPERB PIANISM 


GOODSON 


who will return next season for her 


SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 


from January Ist to May Ist, 1915 


New York Evening Post: 
cian -remarked last night ‘Goodson is the Kreisler 


Brooklyn Eagle: ““That KATHARINE GOOD- 
SON could give a one-woman evening recital last 
night in Carnegie Hall, and hold an audience as 
Paderewski might, was a well-won laurel which 
she plucked earnestly and gracefully.” 

“Miss GOODSON is a 
pianist who brings a beautiful message and_ pro- 
claims it with intense seriousness whenever she 
appears before our public.”’ 

‘Some of the most enjoyable 
piano-playing heard thus far in a season over- 
crowded with experts of the keyboard.”’ 

New York Morning Telegraph: 


“‘An eminent musi- 


“A poetess of 








Tour now booking, January Ist to May Ist,1915 
Management, Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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STANDARDIZATION OF 
TEACHING POPULAR 


R. S. Waldron Finds Movement 
Among State Associations 
to Be General 


R. S. Waldron, vice-president of the 
Art Publication Society of St. Louis, 
publishers of the Progressive Series of 
Lessons, visited New York this week on 
a business trip. 

As has already been told in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the Progressive Series is the 
first comprehensive text-work ever de- 


vised for the instruction of the piano- 
forte and is .being adopted by many of 
the leading piano teachers and music 
schools throughout the country. Leopold 
Godowsky, the eminent pedagogue of 
Vienna is the editor-in-chief of the pub- 
lication. 

“T have attended several conventions 
of State music teachers,” said Mr. Wal- 
dron at the Hotel Astor, to a representa- 
tive of MusIcAL AMERICA, “and find the 
movement toward standardization to be 
general. It is gratifying to me to note 
that the Progressive Series is looked 
upon as a basis of standardization by 
many prominent authorities interested 
in formulating a definite standard for 
piano instruction.” 

Mr. Waldron was asked concerning 
the progress made in the introduction of 
instrumental instruction in the public 
schools. 

“The only case on record, so far as I 
know is the little town of Bruening, 
Neb.,” declared Mr. Waldron. “But I 
am safe in predicting that the time will 
be near at hand when public schools gen- 
erally will include at least, piano in- 
struction in their curricula. 

“The experience of Bruening is in- 
teresting in showing the actual results 
in this direction. J. A. Crawford, super- 
intendent of the public schools in that 
town, came to see me in St. Louis with 
a view to introducing the Progressive 
Series as the standard text to be em- 
ployed in the school system. The ques- 
tion is now before the Board of Educa- 
tion in that town and we anticipate 
favorable action. 

“Bruening has a population of not 
more than 500, and in the one year that 
piano instruction has been used in its 
schools as an elective course, sixty-four 
pupils have been enrolled in that par- 
ticular department. Superintendent 
Crawford tells me that the results have 
been distinctly encouraging and merit 
an extension of the idea. 

“Besides effecting a stronger personal 
bond between the faculty and the pu- 
pils the teaching of instrumental music 
has had a fine effect on general disci- 
pline.” 
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AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW 


Captures German Critics 


The pianist Augusta Cottlow com- 
manded our attention at once, when 
she began her program with Bach’s 
Toccata in C major in the Busoni ar- 
rangement, displaying a superior tech- 
nical knowledge, and a most convinc- 
ing gift for form. As proof of the 
latter was the performance of the 
Fugue in the Toccata, a combination 
of firm musical comprehension, clever 
and effective building up of climaxes, 
life and dash without any tendency 
to hasten the tempo. In this manner 
the artist was enabled to maintain the 
magnificent architectural structure of 
the Fugue, a Fugue such as only Bach 
could write, in clear, decided outline. 
The second part of the Toccata, the 
Adagio, was given with fine expres- 
sion and feeling. 

On a high plane was the perform- 
ance of the MacDowell Sonata in D 
minor, music filled with pathos, pas- 
sion and melancholy permeated with 
a strong, tragic, undertone, to which 
Debussy’s highly-colored Reflets dans 
eau and Danse, followed by the 
Schubert-Liszt March Eroica, formed 
a delightful contrast. The artist was 
most enthusiastically received.— 
Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, Jan- 
uary 24, I9QI4. 


The pianist, Augusta Cottlow, who 
gave a recital in Bayrischer Hof, 
commanded respect at once, through 
her performance of the Bach Toccata 
in the Busoni arrangement. The art 
with which she built the tremendous 
climaxes in the magnificent Fugue 
showed keenest insight into the char- 
acter of Bach. She also distinguished 
herself as a Chopin player, and left 
a profound impression by her per- 
formance of the big Sonata in D mi- 
nor by MacDowell, a work full of 
bold individuality and rich fantasy.— 
Miinchner Tageblatt, January 30, 1914. 


The concert of the pianist Augusta 
Cottlow served to firmly establish the 
splendid reputation that had preceded 
her. 

Artistic individuality and technic 
were in her Bach playing. Powerful 
and of great merit was the perform- 
ance of the magnificent Toccata in 
the Busoni arrangement. 

One recognized at once in the beau- 
tiful phrasing of the Fugue, taken at 
a measured tempo which made its 
clarity all the more pronounced, how 
lovingly the player had submerged 
herself into the spirit of the compo- 
sition, thus striving for greater heights 
than a mere studied, technical inter- 
pretation. 

The great Sonata of MacDowell 
caused the audience to extend the 
artist a well-deserved ovation.— 
Miinchner Zettung, January 209, 1914. 


The American pianist, Augusta 
Cottlow, who has appeared here sev- 
eral times, was again brought to our 
notice by a recital yesterday evening. 
She is not only in her outward ap- 
pearance but also artistically an in- 
teresting personality. Everything that 
she does shows the character of an 
independent thinker, one who builds 
up cleverly and carefully from her 
own feelings and impressions. So 
the Prelude in Bach’s Toccata made 
a monumental effect, and the tender 
\dagio, thanks to an almost uncanny 
rhythmical repose, presented a de- 
gree of contemplativeness that in- 
vited the hearer to a delightful enjoy- 
ment of the more intimate art of the 
“Thomascantor.” In the Fugue we 
were impressed with the clarity of 
the technic, which made the inter- 
weaving of the themes glow like a 
clear light.—Frankfurt a. M., Gen- 
eral-Anzeiger, February 2, 1914 





The concert-giver, a pianist of 
compelling attainments, possesses a 
highly developed flowing technic and 
great strength. which showed her to 
advantage in-the Bach Toccata, made 
still more difficult by Busoni’s poly- 
phonic arrangement. She was quite 
in her element in the important and 
interesting Sonata by MacDowell: 
the broad gradations of tone and 
passionate vehemence in the first 
movement, the gloomy lament with 
its tender lyrics in the slow part. 
were presented as a series of musical 
mood-pictures—Frankfurter Nach- 
richten und Intelligenzblatt, February 
I, 1914. , 
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Extols New York as Ideal 
for Summer Music Study 





Herwegh von Ende Notes Mani- 
fold Advantages of Metropolis 
Appealing to Students During 
the Heated Period 


HE growing popularity of the Sum- 

mer study idea in New York, so 

far as music is concerned, is shown in 

the ambitious plans announced for the 

Summer session at the Von Ende School 
of Music. 

The session, opening on June 29, and 
lasting until August 8, is intended for 
artists, teachers and students. Herwegh 
von Ende, director of the school, refer- 
ring to “New York as a Summer resort,” 
said this week: 

“The manifold attractions of the 
metropolis are drawing visitors in in- 
creasing numbers during the heated 
term. The famous beaches of Coney 
Island, Rockaway and Manhattan along 
the Atlantic surf, the beautiful shores 
of Long Island, Connecticut and New 
Jersey; the excursions to West Point, 
the Catskills and various points of his- 
toric interest; the many theaters that 
are open all Summer, the concerts, fes- 
tivals and conventions of musicians all 
contribute to the attractions that appeal 
to music students at this season.” 

The faculty at the von Ende school 
during the Summer will comprise in 
piano: Hans van den Burg, Elise Con- 
rad, Lawrence Goodman, Jeanne Marie 
Mattoon, Albert Ross Parsons and Louis 
Stillman. Voice instruction will be given 
by Beatrice McCue and Adrienne Re- 
menyi, and the violin teachers will be 





Herwegh von Ende, Director of the Von 


Ende School of Music 
Herwegh von Ende, John Frank Rice, 
Albert Smith and Edwin Wickenhoefer. 
Theory classes 
Burg and Rice 


Amelia von Ende will teach history of 
music. 

Students in the major courses are per- 
mitted free admittance to the classes in 
elementary harmony, advanced harmony, 
musical history and literature, besides 
the series of four piano recitals by Law- 
rence Goodman. 


English Baritone Makes Successful 
Operatic Début in Venice 


MERLIN, May 22.—Henry Parsons, the 
young English baritone, singing in Italy 
under the name of Enrico Passoni, made 
his début in opera at the Teatro Rossini, 
of Venice, and more than fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of his managers. Mr. Parsons 
sang the elder Germont in “La Traviata”’ 
and made an instantaneous and brilliant 
success. Mr. Parsons studied voice for 
four years under J. Armour Galloway, of 
Milan, and at the same time studied act- 
ing under the famous maestro, Francesco 
Mottino, of the same city. He was ap- 
plauded continuously, and after his great 
aria received a rousing encore. 

O, P. J. 


Hammerstein Declines Offer to Direct 
Buda-Pesth Royal Opera 


Oscar Hammerstein received an offer 
by cable on May 28 to become the director 
of the Royal Opera in Buda-Pesth. He 
declined and explained later that he “had 
enough trouble in New York without go- 
ing to Buda-Pesth for it.” He was in- 
terested only in giving opera in New 
York, not in Europe, he said. 


Demonstrate Dunning System for Ken- 
tucky Educators 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 25.—One of the 
special features of the recent meeting of 
the Kentucky Educational Association 
was a demonstration of the Dunning Sys- 
tem of Music Study by Mary Armstrong, 
of Indianapolis, a representative of Mrs. 


Carrie Louise Dunning, and seven-year- 


old Constance Stanton, who demonstrated 
the system, both at the piano and orally. 
The demonstration included piano work, 
dictation, composition and special fea- 
tures, and the work of the young student 
was a revelation to the teachers present. 
Miss Armstrong’s presentation of the 
method was clear and concise, and her 
work won many adherents for the sys- 
tem in Louisville. Miss Armstrong will 
conduct a class in Lexington in June and 

in Asheville, N. C., shortly afterward. 
Toledo Society Urges Giving “Credits” 

for Music Study in Schools 

TOLEDO, O., May 22.—Rev. Louis E. 
Daniels, rector of St. Alban’s Episcopal 
Church, was elected president of the 
Toledo Musical Art Society at the annual 
banquet and organization meeting last 
evening. Solon T. Klotz was elected 
vice-president, Henry W. Sprang, sec- 
retary, and William L. Vail, treasurer. 
The discussions of the evening were all 
emphatically in favor of credits being 
allowed to high school students study- 
ing music. Abraham Ruvinsky, violin- 
ist, and John Emil Ecker, pianist, played 
Raff’s Second Sonata for violin and 
piano. Carl Wuerful sang the “Armor- 
er’s Song” from “Robin Hood.” 
y. &. P. 


Clayton Thomas Sings Her Own Songs 
in New Rochelle Recital 


In aid of the Stephenson School pic- 
ture fund a recital was given in the 
school auditorium, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on May 29, by Mrs. George Lyman 
Cade, known in the creative field as 
Clayton Thomas. Assisting Mrs. Cade 
ably were Mrs. J. F. Schmonsees, violin- 
ist; George L. McMillan, pianist, and 
Dorothy Lawton, accompanist. The com- 
poser offered a set of her children’s 
songs, five manuscript songs from 
Shakespeare, her Japanese cycle, “Mat- 
suris” in costume, some miscellaneous 
songs and, by request, her famous “Japa- 
nese Love Song,” with dance. 
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A GERMAN ANALYSIS OF THE ART 
OF WRITING OPERA LIBRETTOS 





Edgar Istel’s Valuable Work Brought Out in Berlin — His New 
Opera to Be Produced in Mainz—Rudolph Ganz Plays Own 
Works in Berlin Recital—Kaiser Mourns the Passing of von 


Schuch 
European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, May 14, 1914. 
A NEW opera entitled “The Tribunal’s 
Decree,” by our confrére with the 
satirical pen, Dr. Edgar Istel, is to be 
brought out at the Municipal Opera 
at Mainz next November. Istel has 
written both the libretto and the music 
of this work. It will receive its Austrian 
premiére at the Vienna Royal Opera. 
Speaking of Edgar Istel, it behooves 
us to call attention to a product of his 
pen which is justly attracting wide- 
spread attention. Schuster & Loeffler 
of Berlin, have brought out a new book 
by Istel entitled “The Libretto,” which 
is a thorough and very lucid treatise on 
the construction of the opera book. Af- 
ter an historical sketch of composers, 
librettists and poet-composers and a 
reference to their works and character- 
istics, the author elucidates the zxs- 
thetic and theatrical laws governing the 
construction of a libretto and _ then 
passes on to an instructive dramaturgic 
analysis of the opera book from Ada 
Ponte, libretto to Mozart’s “Figaro.” 
Istel is far too broad-minded to lay 
down any hide-bound rules. He leaves 
the widest scope to writers of different 
temperaments, of unlike artistic ideals 
and of varying degrees of talent. In 
one thing, however, he is most emphatic, 
and that is in his insistence that no one 
is qualified to write a libretto—or for 
that matter, an opera score—to whom 
the theater is an alien sphere. It must 
not be inferred that Istel wishes to pose 
as a prophet in an age so lacking in 
good librettos. He merely analyses the 
works of those masters who have been 
accepted, dwelling on the logic and ef- 
fectiveness of their writings and, on the 
other hand, proving why this or the 
other opera book was not, and could not 
have been accepted by the public. Istel’s 
references to some of Wagner’s works 
and those of Verdi and others are ver- 
itable masterpieces of enlightenment. 
An Evening of Ganz Music 
The second evening of the Berliner 
Tonkiinstler Verein in the Royal High- 
School of Music on Saturday was de- 
voted almost exclusively to compositions 
by Rudolph Ganz, the pianist. The ex- 
ception was the introductory number by 
Paul Ertel, a Suite for violin and piano 
in the old style, op. 28, which might 
well be accepted as a model in thematic 
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development, modulation and utilization 
of the instruments. 

The succeeding four groups of Ganz 
compositions comprised songs, with Ru- 
dolph Ganz, at the piano, and piano 
compositions exquisitely played by the 
composer. 

Many a music-seller in Berlin and 
other cities in Germany or Switzerland 
will tell you that Ganz is probably the 
best paying composer on his shelves. 
This is not at all surprising when we 
consider the pianist’s extraordinary 
aptitude for gratifying the tastes of the 
many. And withal, Ganz always re- 
mains pronouncedly individual. No bet- 
ter illustration of this fact can be found 
than in this unique “Bauerntanz,” which 
he conceded as an encore and which we 
described on a previous occasion. Of 
telling effect also was the brilliantly 
executed Etude Caprice, which won a 
storm of applause. 

Deserving of mention among the vo- 
cal numbers, sung with admirable artis- 
tic taste and judgment in addition to 
good vocal means by Elsa Alves, was 
“Bitte,” a song of much poetical depth. 
“Riicknahme,” a rarely expressive song; 
the stirring “In der Nachtherberge” and 
the two dashing songs, “Froéhliche 
Botschaft” and “Trinklied” were spir- 
itedly interpreted by the American 
tenor, Paul Petri, who displayed an ex- 
traordinarily voluminous and_ robust 
voice. The two concluding duets, “Ich 
hab’ in kalten Wintertagen” and “Gruss 
der Sonne,” for soprano and contralto, 
proved to be examples of the best works 
Ganz has ever written, but unfortu- 
nately they were somewhat injured by 
the mediocrity of the contralto. A full 
house attended the performance and 
lost no opportunity to express apprecia- 
tion. 


Urlus Released from Leipsic Contract 


Jacques Urlus, the operatic tenor 
has at last succeeded in cancelling his 
contract with the municipal opera of 
Leipsic, with the understanding that as 
an equivalent he will appear at this in- 
stitution as a guest twenty times in the 
course of the year. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza is expected to be 
in Milan on the 14th, 15th and 16th of 
this month and in Paris from the 20th 
to the 23rd inclusive. After that date 
the Metropolitan director will make his 
headquarters in Berlin until the begin- 
ning of June. 

As you have heard by cable, the Dres- 
den Court Opera has lost its incompara- 
ble conductor, Generalmusik-director 
Ernst von Schuch, who passed away in 
his sixty-seventh year. The Kaiser has 
taken the opportunity to address a tele- 
gram from Wiesbaden, where he is at 
present attending the May Festival, to 
the Generaldirektion of the Dresden 
Opera, as follows: “I deeply deplore the 
death of your most deserving General- 
musikdirector von Schuch. A year ago 
I saw him for the last time in Frank- 
furt o. M. on the occasion of the song 
contest, and again had the opportunity 
to admire his great talent and infallible 
judgment. What a loss to Dresden and 
the entire musical world! Will you as- 
sure the relatives of the deceased of my 
sincerest sympathy, especially his so 
talented daughter. 

“WILHELM II REx.” 

The second day of the Wiesbadener 
Kaiser Festival was devoted to a “Lohen- 
grin” performance, with Walter Kirch- 
hoff in the title rdle, Bischoff of the 
Royal Opera as Telramund and Mme. 
Charles Cahier as Ortrud, kapellmeister 
Joseph Schlaar conducting. 


Sam Franko in Waldenburg Concert 

On Tuesday, April 28, Sam Franko, 
formerly of New York, and now identi- 
fied with Berlin music, gave a chamber 
music concert devoted to ancient music 
in Waldenburg, assisted by his pupil 
and protégé, the American Violinist, 
Emily Gresser. The program of seven 
members was devoted to works by Sac- 
chini, Vivaldi, Cornelli, Franz Xaver 
Richter, Grétry, Jean Marie Leclair and 
Mozart, embracing a period from 1687 to 
1813. The Waldenburg press expresses 
the greatest admiration for his impulsive- 
ness and temperamental qualities as con- 
ductor and dwells appreciatively on 
Emily Gresser’s extraordinary technic 
and powers of interpretation. 

Eva Bruhn, the young German con- 
cert soprano, and pupil of George Fer- 





gusson, sang recently in Vienna with 
Siegfried Ochs, Mme. Cahier and 
George Hamlin. Miss Bruhn was also 
heard in Geneva in a concert under di- 
rection of Stavenhagen. She has been 
engaged to sing in the “St. John’s 
Mass” of Bach, under direction of Sieg- 
fried Ochs in 1914-15. 

Miss Cordes, another Fergusson pu- 
pil, who has been with the Deutches 
Opernhaus, has been honored with the 
title of Kammersadngerin in Carlsruh. 
Miss Cordes is now singing in Covent 
Garden. Stephanie Schwarz has been 
engaged by the Dortmund Opera. | 

Lester Donahue, the young American 
pianist, who has_ been studying with 
Rudolf Ganz, will give a recital in 
Steinway Hall, London, May 27. Rudolf 


Ganz will be heard twice in recital in 
the same hall on May 27 and 29. 

The Klinger Quartet completed its 
Beethoven Cycle with the string quar- 
tets, op. 18, No. 5, op. 74 and op. 131. 
A loyal public, and an enthusiastic, fol- 
lowed the entire series. The artists re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation at the clos- 
ing concert. 

During her recent stay in Vienna, the 
young English pianist, Norah Drewett, 
played for Felix Weingartner, who was 
greatly impressed by her Bach playing. 
As a result, this gifted artist has been 
engaged to play the Bach Concerto with 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
next season. Miss Drewett will make 
her New York début November 4 in 
A£olian Hall. O. P. JACOB. 
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DAVID MANNES—AN APPRECIATION 
OF THE MAN “WITH A MESSAGE”’ 


By FITZHUGH W. HAENSEL 








T is several years since I first heard 
David Mannes play at the Belasco 
Theater, New York, in a sonata recital 
with his wife, Clara Damrosch Mannes. 
It seemed to me as if the violinist had 
stepped straight from the world of ro- 
mance as he stood there before the foot- 
lights—a tall slender figure, his face 
distinguished, almost ascetic. The lofty 
brow, with shapely head of raven hair, 
prematurely tinged with gray, portrayed 
the thinker and the eyes marked the 
dreamer. In the strong chin was an in- 





David Mannes, Violinist 


dex of stern resolve to follow the ideal 
rather than the material in his art. 

Mannes was never a_ seeker after 
fame. Only a few years before, he had 
seemingly buried himself in his work 
at the Music School Settlement in the 
lower East Side of New York. He had 
accepted the thought that music is the 
“universal language” and he was work- 
ing to carry its message where most it 
was needed. 

Possessed of supreme artistic courage 
and dogged patience he had determined 
to show that music, instead of being just 
a means of entertainment, could be made 
the means of lifting out from the body 
that submerged self which needs ex- 
pression. Working out his own theories 
with the persistence that wears down 
opposition and without thought of self, 
he was brought into the public eye 
through his work for others. While try- 
ing to lift others he uplifted himself. 

The concentrated will which Mannes 
employed to shape the budding art of 
hundreds of East Side children chiselled 
his own art until there began to come 
requests from musical clubs, civic or- 
ganizations and educational institutions 


to hear this violinist with the message. 
Thus his concert work began. 

David Mannes is a delightful man to 
meet. His impressive dignity is relieved 
by a romantic vision and a fanciful 
imagination, and wrought through and 
through with the golden thread of free- 
handed generosity. He always seems to 
be helping some young musician, and his 
frank interest in the things of the world 
at large is almost boyish. 


ANDREWS CANTATA PREMIERE 








“Highwayman” Given Strong Perform- 
ance by Upper Montclair Chorus 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., May 22.—Mark 
Andrews’s latest and biggest work, a 
cantata entitled “The Highwayman,” 
poem by Alfred Noyes, was given its 
first performance last night by the 
Upper Montclair Choral Society, under 
the direction of the composer. Mr. An- 
drews covered himself with glory, both 
as conductor and composer, and received 
an ovation. Frank Reilly, manager of 
the society, in an announcement paid 
high tribute to the ability of Mr. An- 
drews. 

It was the second half of the program 
in which “The Highwayman” was sung, 
from manuscript. At first hearing, it 
was difficult to decide which was the 
more perfect, the performance or the 
work itself. There can be no criticism 
of the former, and as to the latter, it 
is a cantata with wide appeal, because 
of its melodiousness and dramatic quali- 
ties. It is a strong poem, strongly set 
to modern music with a flavor of the 
music of the Eighteenth Century. The 
whole is well supported by an interesting 
accompaniment with its representative 
themes clearly defined yet delicately 
handled. One could almost see the 
“Ribbon of Moonlight,” just as the ro- 
mantic Highwayman could be heard gal- 
loping up to woo the “Landlord’s Black- 
eyed Daughter,” while the shot of the 
musket, as she kills herself in an en- 
deavor to warn her lover from the “red- 
coats,” thrills the audience by means of 
a sforzando chord followed by a dra- 
matic pause. 

Mrs. Elsie McGall Persons and John 
Young sang artistically the incidental 
solo parts in the cantata, and Mr. An- 
drews acted as accompanist for the solo- 
ists, Louise Greener playing the accom- 
paniments for the chorus. 

The first part of the program was 
devoted to an attractive miscellaneous 
program, with part songs by the chorus 
and effective solos by Mr. Young and 
Elias Breeskin, violinist. W. F. U. 





Tonkiinstler Brooklyn Concert 


The Tonkiinstler Society gave a fine 
program at Memorial Hall on May 5, in 
which were heard Henry Schradieck, the 
violinist, and Alexander Rihm, pianist, 
who played Brahms’s Sonata in D Minor, 
op. 108. Leontine de Ahna, contralto, 
accompanied by Walther Haan, sang a 
group of Brahms’s songs, and Gustave 
Langenus, clarinet; Henry Schradieck 
and August Roebelen, violins; Carl H. 
Tollefsen, viola, and Gustav O. Horn- 
berger, violoncello, played Mozart’s 
Quintet in A Major. Bach’s Concerto 
in D Minor for three pianos and string 
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STIEFF 


PIANOS 


Represent the supreme in 
artistic achievement. 


The name Stieff, to-day, 
has become a word synon- 
ymous with Piano Qual- 
ity; which is a striking 
and unprecedented testi- 
monial to the wonderful 
perfection of the instru- 
ment bearing this name 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 




















accompaniment closed the program. 
August Arnold was at the piano, be- 
sides Messrs. Haan and Rihm. Messrs. 
Schradieck, Tollefsen, Roebelen and Tal- 
mage were the violins, Messrs. Bauer 
and Schmidt, violas; Mr. Hornblower, 
violoncello, and Mr. Manoly “a a 
» & F. 


COLLEGE CLUBS IN CONCERT 


Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin Conducts C. 
C. N. Y. Musical Forces 


The musical organizations of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York united in a 
public concert on Wednesday evening, 
May 20, when the orchestra and glee 
club, under the baton of Professor 
Samuel A. Baldwin, appeared in the 
Great Hall of the institution. 

In Weber’s “Freischiitz” Overture, the 
Gavotte from Gluck’s “Iphigenie,” a Mo- 
zart Minuet, the Allegro from Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, two movements 
from Goddard’s Suite “Scénes Poétiques”’ 
and the “Coronation March” from 
Kretschmar’s “Folkiinger” the orchestra 
did creditably and reflected credit on 
Professor Baldwin, who has trained them 
conscientiously. 

The soloists were Albert Becker, cor- 
netist, who played the “Evening Star” 
song from “Tannhiauser” and Nathan 
Singer, violinist, who played the Wieni- 
awski Légende. The glee club offered 
songs by Molloy, Macy, Schubert, Mor- 
ley, Kinkel and Offenbach. 





Mother and Daughters as Trio in New 
York Recital 


A novel trio in the persons of Mrs. 
Minnie and the Misses Harriet and Marie 
McConnell was heard in a recital on 
May 27 at the Country Life Exposition 
at the Grand Central Station, New York. 
Mrs. McConnell is a prominent New 
York vocal teacher, and who has had en- 
tire charge of the training of her two 


daughters. The three voices blended 
beautifully. The program was as fol- 
lows: 

“To-Morrow,” Arthur Foote, Trio; “Oh, 
for a Burst of Song,” Frances Allitsen, Har- 
riet McConnell; “Spring’s Singing,’’ Alexan- 
der MacFadyen, Marie McConnell; ‘‘Where 
the Roses Bloom,” Reichardt; “Sympathy,” 


Rudolf Friml, Trio; “Oh, that we two were 


Maying,” Alice Mary Smith, Misses McCon- 
nell; “Chanson Provencale,” Dell.’Acqua, 
Marie McConnell: .“I am thy Harp,” R. 
Huntington Wordman; “Lass: mich Dein 
Auge Kussen,” Alex. von Fielitz; ‘“Wid- 
mung,” Schumann, Harriet McConnell: 


“Longing,” Wilhelm Berger, Trio 


LAWRENCE CHOIR IN ‘‘FAUST”’ 





Conductor Hood’s Forces Give Spirited 
Performance—Fine Work by Soloists 


LAWRENCE, MAss., May 22.—The 
Colonial Theater was well filled last 
evening by an expectant audience, the 
hopes of which were satisfied by the 
spirited performance of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” presented in concert form by 
the Lawrence Choral Society, under the 
able direction of Eusebius G. Hood. 

The chorus achieved another honor 
mark for its brilliant singing and per- 
fect ensemble, the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra furnished a wholly adequate ac- 
companiment, while the assisting solo 
singers were extremely able. They were 
Josephine Knight, soprano; Marguerite 
Dunlap, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor; 
Willard Flint, basso, and Richard In- 
gham, baritone. 

Miss Knight gave a most commend- 
able delivery of the music of Mar- 
guerite. Her interpretations were always 
in good taste. Her clear, resonant so- 
prano was skilfully used to suit the 
varying emotions of the part. She 


showed rare artistry and musical in- 
sight. Miss Dunlap was warmly re- 
ceived. She disclosed a voice of beauti- 


ful quality and good compass, the fa- 
miliar “Flower Song” being one of the 
most applauded numbers on the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Flint, who has sung here before, 
was again most favorably received. His 
singing and interpreting of the part of 
Mephistopheles are masterful. 

Mr. Beddoe, as Faust, made a power- 
ful appeal and proved himself to be a 
singer of great capabilities. Mr. Ing- 
ham made much of the part of Valen- 
tine. 

The untiring efforts of Conductor 
Hood were manifest in the fine produc- 
tion throughout. W. H. L. 


Municipal Organ Recitals Popular in 
Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND, ME., May 23.—Will C. 
Macfarlane, municipal organist, ar- 
ranged a _ splendid program for the 


twenty-fifth concert, on May 10, of the 
series given in the City Hall Auditorium. 
Two of Mr. Macfarlane’s own composi- 
tions were favorably received on this oc- 
casion and a short composition called 
“Sunset” also found much favor. The 
uniformly large attendance at these con- 
certs testifies eloquently as to their pop- 
ularity. 
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| NEW MUSIC_VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 








EO SMITH is a new name among 

composers. Its owner has written 

four excellent songs for solo voice with 

piano accompaniment, published by G. 

Schirmer. At all times is it interesting 

to meet with a personality such as these 
songs disclose. 

The four songs are “O Oranges, 
Sweet Oranges” to a Leigh Hunt poem, 
a superb setting of Poe’s “To Helen,” a 
truly atmospheric conception of Swin- 
burne’s “My Mother Sea,” and, finest of 
all, a deeply-felt portrayal in tone of 
Poe’s “I Saw Thee on Thy Bridal Day.”’* 

Mr. Smith has individuality which 
should take him to the front rank of 
creative musicians of the day. He has 
a more acute harmonic sense than have 
many of those American composers 
whose songs are on the programs of our 
best singers. The Schirmer press is to 
be congratulated upon having taken up 
Mr. Smith’s work. 

‘2 » 
OUR new songs by James H. Rogers,; 
the prolific Cleveland composer, 
show him in one of his best moods. He 
has written a truly effective song for 
baritone in his setting of John Mase- 
field’s “Sea Fever,” a charming lyrical 
bit in “Love’s on the Highroad” (this in 
his most typical vein), a well-conceived 
piece in the “Wind Song” and an imag- 
inative song in “Autumn,” which is 
melodically rich and strong in its inflec- 
tions. 

Pietro Floridia, the Italian composer, 
who has made his home in New York 
for many years, has a fine set of five 
songs for a medium voice. They are “A 
White Rose,” “Separation,” “Rondel de 
L’Adieu,” “Why?” and “Nymph.” Mr. 
Floridia has not only contributed five 
art-songs of distinct value to the litera- 
ture and again given evidence of his 
ability to create music of distinction, but 
he has shown by his choice of poems 
that he possesses genuine esthetic taste. 
And, what is more, he has proved that 
it is possible for a foreigner to under- 
stand our English poets. 

* * x 
LINN SEILER, a young American 

e composer, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, but now of New York, has pub- 
lished four songs for a solo voice, with 
piano accompaniment, through the 
Schirmer press. The songs are “The 
Spirit of Summer,” “Nocturne,” “For the 
Springtime,” “Till I Wake.”’} 

In them Mr. Seiler reveals himself as 
the possessor of a fluent, melodic gift 
and considerable taste in the treatment 
of his poems. He has kept in mind 
vocal requirements. There is much 
charm in the first song, a finely fashioned 
accompaniment in the “Nocturne” and 
a rather serious atmosphere in his set- 
ting of the Laurence Hope lines. 

The accompaniments are not too dif- 
ficult and are happily free both from 
harmonic complexity and passages with- 
out meaning.. Mr. Seiler should have 
little trouble in having his songs sung, 
as they are effective and the kind that 
singers like and sing. 

“The Spirit of Summer,” is for high 
voice, the other three for medium voice. 


* * & 
| Pape VIERNE is one of the really 
able French composers of organ 
music whose works have been altogether 
too little played in America. American 
organists have devoted their attention to 
men whose work is largely less im- 
portant than that of M. Vierne and have 
allowed his symphonies and other com- 
positions to yearn for hearings. This 
condition will be rectified, it is to be 
hoped, now that two books of shorter 
pieces fresh from his pen have appeared. 
The pieces are titled “Vingt-Quatre 
Pieces en style libre” and are published 
by A. Durand et Fils.§ 


*“O Oranges, Sweet Oranges,” “To Helen,” 
“My Mother Sea,” “I Saw Thee On Thy 
Bridal Day.” Four Songs for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Leo Smith. 
Published by G. Schirmer, New York and 
London. Price 60 cents each. 


t“Sea_Fever,” “Love’s On the Highroad,” 
“Wind Song,” “Autumn.” Four Songs for a 
Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
James H. Rogers. Prices, 60 cents the first, 
second and fourth, 50 cents the third. “A 
White Rose,” “Separation,” “Rondel de 
L’Adieu,” “Why?” “Nymph.” Five Songs for 
a Medium Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Pietro Floridia. Price 60 cents each. 
a by G. Schirmer, New York and 

ndon, 


t“The Spirit of Summer,” “Nocturne,” 
“For the Springtime,” “Till I Wake.” Four 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By C. Linn Seiler. Published by 
G. Schirmer, New York and London. Price 
50 cents each. 


§“24 Piéces en Style Libre.” For Organ 
(or Harmonium). By Louis Vierne. Pub- 
lished by A. Durand et Fils, Paris. Books I 
and II. Price Fr. 6 net each. 





They are written for organ or har- 
monium (reed-organ) though the larger 
ones will make their effect, it would 
seem, only on a big modern organ. M. 
Vierne doubtless wanted to be practicdl 
and that is why he wrote his pieces in 
these two books on two staves, indicat- 
ing the pedal parts. He would have done 
better to have brought out those pieces 
which require pedalling separately and 
to have written them on three staves. 
For his music is modern and it is to 
the composer’s advantage to have mat- 
ters as clearly indicated on the printed 
page as possible. 

here are twelve pieces in each book. 
Among the finest are Cortége, Epitaphe, 
Méditation, Divertissement, Canzona, 
Arabesque (this a delicious bit of “whole- 
tonism”), the superbly impressive 
Marche Funébre, a Berceuse and the 
final Postlude. This last opens with 
Bach-like passage work, quasi fantasia, 
and is a gripping piece of brilliant writ- 
ing. Both in church work and recital, 
these twenty-four pieces by M. Vierne 
should prove most useful. 


. 2.2 
XCELLENT editions of Hugo Wolf’s 
“I’m not as other Lassies are,” a 
German folksong called “Spinning Song,” 
arranged by Heinrich Riemann, for high 
voice; low voice transpositions of De- 
bussy’s “Beau Soir” and “Mandoline” 
and Liszt’s “‘O How,’ Murmured He” 
are published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. The popular Lullaby from Jako- 
bowski’s “Erminie” is also issued in an 
admirable edition.|| 
* * * 
| fash organ music from the Oliver 
Ditson Company comprises several 
short pieces that will be received with 
pleasure by church and concert organ- 
ists. They are Carl C. Miiller’s Lamento 
in B Minor and Postlude in C, R. Spauld- 
ing Stoughton’s Nocturne and a “Chan- 
son Matinale”’ by A. Walter Kramer.{ 
Foe d are easy of execution and melo- 
ious. 


* * 

ROM the other side of the water 

come two fine new songs by Roger 
Quilter. The first is “Where Be You 
Going?” and is typical of this engaging 
English creative master at his best. The 
other, “The Jocund Dance” has excellent 
——" too, though it is not quite as 
ne. 

Sir Edward Elgar, the foremost of 
British contemporary composers, has 
again given us a morceau, and a very 
attractive one it is too! It is the first 
which the distinguished composer of 
“Gerontius” has put forth since his 
“Salut d’Amour,” many, many years 
ago. Indeed, it is a long way from that 
Op. 12 through the epochal series of 
oratorios and the two great symphonies 
to his present output, a graceful piece 
called “Carissima.” Its name is of little 
moment. It might be called anything 
else as well. The chief matter is that it 
is a glorious refutation of the charge 
made time and again by violent anti- 
Elgarites that the object of their an- 
tipathy is a man who cannot create 
melodies. 

Elkin & Co., in London, have brought 
it out for piano solo, violin solo with 
piano accompaniment, and also for full 
and small orchestra.** 

* * «* 
¢éTT\HE Road to Heart’s Desire” is the 
title of a song by Leavenworth 
Macnab, of the Chicago staff of Music 


* 


Trades. It is a simple melodic effort, 
not without pleasing moments. Mr. 
Macnab has a collaborator in Ethel 


Campbell, who is credited on the title 
with having made the “arrangement.” {tt 


.' Ss * 
ARY HELEN BROWN has two 
lovely choruses for two-part 
women’s voices in the new John Church 





|NEw EDITIONS OF STANDARD SONGS. Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

q‘‘Lamento in B Minor.” 
For the Organ. By Carl C. Miiller, op. 99. 
Prices 40 and 50 cents each respectively. 


“Postlude in C.” 


NOCTURNE. For the Organ. By R. Spauld- 
ing Stoughton. Price 40 cents. “Chanson 
Matinale.” For the Organ. By A, Walter 


Kramer, op. 28, No. 2. Price 60 cents. Pub- 
— by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
ass. 


**“The Jocund Dance,” “Where Be You 
Going?” Two Songs for a High Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Roger Quilter, op. 
18, Nos. 2 and 3. Price 60 cents each. “Ca- 
rissima.””’ For the Piano. By Edward Elgar. 
Price 60 cents. “Carissima.” For the Violin 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Edward El- 
gar. Price 75 cents. Published by Elkin & 
* a a London. G. Ricordi & Co., New 

ork. 


tt“The Road to Heart’s Desire.” Song by 
Leavenworth MacNab. Published by the 
Macnab-Campbell Company, Chicago, II. 


issues. They are “Come Out to the 
Soft May Morn” and “The Evening 
Hour” and again reveal her charming 
melodic flow.}7 

For male voices there are Charles 
Gilbert Spross’s setting of “Lead Kind- 
ly Light,” inscribed to the “Tempo Quar- 
tet” of Hartford, Conn., and Sumner 
Salter’s arrangement of Gounod’s 
“Gentle, Holy Saviour.” 

Mr. Spross’s “Lead Kindly Light” is 
also published for chorus of mixed voices. 
He has a new hymn-anthem of much 
excellence in his setting of “O God Our 
Help in Ages Past.” Sumner Salter is 


represented by a well written anthem 
for mixed voices, “Awake Up, My 
Glory. “gate 


NEW setting of Heine’s “Du bist 
wie eine Blume,” by Alexander S. 
Thompson, is issued by the Willis Music 
Co., Cincinnati, O.§§ Mr. Thompson 
has clothed the simple, lovely verses of 
Germany’s master lyric poet in modern 
garb, making a harmonic background for 
his melody which here and there bites 


77“Come Out to the Soft May Morn,” 
“The Evening Hour.” ‘Two Choruses for 
Two-Part Women’s Voices with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Mary Helen Brown. Prices 
12 and 8 cents each respectively. “Lead Kind- 
ly Light.” Anthem for Male Voices. By Charles 
Gilbert Spross. “Gentle, Holy Saviour.” 
Anthem for Male Voices. By Charles Gounod. 
Arranged by Sumner Salter. Prices 15 cents 
each. “Lead Kindly Light.” Anthem for 
Mixed Voices. By Charles Gilbert Spross. 
Price 15 cents. “O God Our Help in Ages 
Past.” Anthem for Mixed Voices. By 
Charles Gilbert Spross. “Awake Up, My 
Glory.” Anthem for Mixed Voices. By Sum- 
ner Salter. Price 12 cents each. Published 
by the John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
New York and London. 

§“Du bist wie eine Blume.” Song for a 
Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Alexander S. Thompson. Price 40 cents. 
heey ag by the Willis Music Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 





and stings. 
to be sure, yet it remains to be seen 
whether or not Heine’s thought is not 
better expressed in simpler music than 
this. The song is published with both 
English and German text. There are 
three editions, for high, medium and low 
voice. 
a a 
¢¢ A DREAM OF LIFE?” is the title of 
a recently issued suite for piano 
by Amy Titus-Worthington.*** There 
are four movements, (I) “Dance of the 
Water Sprite,” Allegro moderato, 2/4 
time, F Minor; (II) “Gypsy Scenes,” 
Vivace, 2/4 time, G Minor; (III) “Valse 
a la Salon,” A Flat Major; (IV) “Sun- 
set,” Moderato, 6/8 time, D Flat Major. 
Built along simple melodic lines, the 
pieces are pleasing, though somewhat 
amateurish. The waltz, which is ex- 
tremely well set for the piano, is charm- 
ing. hey are issued in an attractive 
edition, well illustrated and artistically 
prepared. A. W. K. 
: & 
RECENT issue by the Boston Music 
Company is a little Dance Suite 
for pianoforte by André Messager.**** 
The four movements of which this suite 
is composed are called Pavane, Mazurka, 
Air Dansé and Mouvement de Valse. 
Each one is pleasant enough and makes 
no demand upon an advanced technic. 
The mazurka is ingratiating, although it 
lacks rhythmic variety and borders dan- 
rously upon the domain of the waltz. 
he Air Dansé is decidedly reminiscent 
and the valse lacks distinction. Yet its 
sequences are suavely graceful and a 
delicate touch will make pretty music of 
it. The pavane needs little comment. 
The ideas upon which it is based lose 
much by being linked to an undeniably 
monotonous accompaniment. B. R. 





#**“A Dream of Life.”’ Suite for the Piano. 
By Amy Titus-Worthington. Published by 
the Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland, O. 
Price $1.00 net. 

*#**°Dance-Suite.” 
By André Messager. 
ton Music Company, Boston, Mass. 
cents net. 


For the Pianoforte. 
Published by the Bos- 
Price 60 














those who demand the fin- 
est piano obtainable—by 
the Fighly trained music- 
ian, the virtuoso, Its mag- 
nificent tonal capacity, its 
highly perfected action and 
its exquisite design have 
made it universally known 
as “the world’s best piano.” 


ANGEL 


and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated 


‘HE highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which 

permits of the highest personal musical expression and interpreta- 

tion on the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 


combined with the ANGELUS. 


The KNABE The EMERSON The ANGELUS 
PIANO PIANO PIANO 
Essentially an artistic ine  Knownfarandwideasthe An instrument of splendid 
strument and sought by “sweet-toned Emerson” action and tone, especi- 


because of its peculiarly 
appealing tonal qualities. 
Nearly a hundred thous- 
and Emersons have been 
sold and there is no piano 
which can supplant it in 
the hearts of those who 
own and know it. 


There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
matched by the most able and unsparing effort onthe part of themakers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the ANGELUS is the same. The wonderful Phras- 
ing Lever, the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons, the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal Device, 


the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, all indispensable 
features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 


The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be learned only by years of 
association with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners themselves 
after they actually possess and enjoy the ANGELUS. 


Our Agent in your city will gladly demonstrate to you the unlimited 
musical possibilities of the ANGELUS and quote you liberal terms 


of payment with or without the exchange of your present piano. In 
CANADA the GOURLAY ANGELUS and ANGELUS piano. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. Business Established 1877 Regent House, Regent St., London 





ally built to receive the 
ANGELUS and to meet 
the more general demand 
in a player-piano. It 
offers by far the best value 
of any instrument in the 
market at its price. 




















It is individually conceived, 
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RECRUITS FOR ARMY 
OF MUSICAL ART” 


School’s Commencement Shows 
Adequacy of Training Here— 
Gifts to Institute 


Urging the young students to enroll in 
the army for the conquest of all America 
in the name of musical art, Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, director of the Institute of 
Musical Art, awarded diplomas and cer- 
tificates to the graduates and _post- 
graduates of this New York conservatory 
at the commencement exercises, June 1, 
at AXolian Hall. 

One of the significant features of the 
evening was Dr. Damrosch’s announce- 
ment of two gifts made to the school, an 
example which he thought worthy of 
emulation in the future. One of these 


was the presentation of $5,000 by two 
friends of the institute to found the Clara 
Frances Wolff Scholarship Fund. The 
other, also from two friends of the 
school, was that of $20,000, the income 
from which was to provide a scholarship 
to be awarded to a student who shall 
have competed in one of the artist 
courses or taken the full course in coms 
position. This scholarship may be used 
by the student to complete his culture 
abroad. “It is no longer necessary to 
send our young people to Europe for 
music study,” reminded the director, “but 
this study is beneficial to young Ameri- 
cans who are sufficiently mature to ab- 
sorb such artistic influences as _ old 
Europe affords.” 

Incidentally, this very program served 
to lay emphasis on the fact that Euro- 
pean training is not essential, for the 
performances of the students showed this 
to be one American institution which can 
carry the pupil’s education up to a high 
point. This was typified by the remark- 
ably finished performances of the _ in- 
stitute’s orchestra under Dr. Damrosch 
in the “Lohengrin” Prelude, the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture and the Elgar Ser- 
enade, the Larghetto of which received a 
particularly delicate presentation. Sim- 
ilar excellence was found in the work of 
the women’s chorus in Schubert’s “Creep- 
ing Lightly,” with Jane Hanks as the 
able soloist, Dr. Damrosch conducting 
and Rhea Silberstein as accompanist. 

Excellent individual interpretations 
were Lois Townsley’s facile presentations 
of three piano pieces, the “Eri tu” of 
“The Masked Ball,” by Franklin Con- 
verse, and William Kincaid’s fluent flute 
playing in the Polonaise and Badinerie 
from Bach’s B Minor Suite. There was 
a revealing of two sterling violinists in 
the Ernst “Airs hongrois” of Elias Bree- 
skin, who encompassed its intricacies ad- 
mirably, and Sascha Jacobsen’s artistic 
Saint-Saens Rondo Capriccioso, which 
was tumultuously applauded. Another 
outburst followed Marion Kahn’s vital- 
izing interpretation of the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto. 
Alice M. Shaw was an able accompanist. 

Willem Willeke, ’cellist of the Kneisel 
Quartet, appeared in an unfamiliar réle 
when he conducted the orchestra in the 
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GUILMANT SCHOOL’S HARVEST OF ORGANISTS 











Principal Figures at the Commencement Exercises of the Guilmant Organ School. 
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Reading from the left, top row—Frederick Lewis 


Anthony, Ralph A. Peters, Thomas Anthony Haney, Katherine Amelia Koster, Benjamin Martineau Johnson, Willard Irving Nevins, 
Eimer Arthur Tidmarsh, Edward Louis Lake, Lester Burdett Major. Lower row—Helen Louise Maynard, Helen Elizabeth Chovey, 
Clement R. Gale, Dr. William C. Carl, Warren R. Hedden, Hubertine Elfrieda Wilke and Martha Elsa Papenbaum. 


EEPING its standard high the Guil- 
mant Organ School, Dr. William C. 
Carl, director, presented its class for 
graduation on Monday evening, June 1, 
a class that will be remembered as one of 
the ablest the institution has put forward 
in its thirteen years. The Old First 
Church was again filled with music 
lovers, and from the processional of 
students and faculty to Guilmant’s 
“Marche de la Symphonie ‘Ariane,’ ” well 
played by Alfred C. Peterson, there was 
keen attention. Dr. Howard Duffield, 


pastor of the “Old First,” presided. 
Those who have attended Dr. Carl’s 
commencement exercises in recent years 
have learned to expect sterling perform- 
ances, for in every class it is possible to 
find students with virtuoso-like attain- 
ments. On this occasion there was, how- 
ever, even a_ greater percentage of 
notable performers than ever before. Of 
the men Thomas Anthony Haney dis- 


tinguished himself with a finely controlled 
performance of the first movement of 
Rheinberger’s Eleventh Sonata, Edward 
Louis Lake (who was mentioned by Dr. 
Duffield as being the first member of 
“Old First” to graduate from the Guil- 
mant School) a sterling reading of the 
familiar Concert Fugue of Guilmant, and 
Ralph A. Peters the finale from Guil- 
mant’s First Sonata in superb manner, 
technically strong and musicianly in in- 
terpretation. Frederick Lewis Anthony 
played the Allegro from Handel’s Tenth 
Concerto in a most able manner as did 
Elmer Arthur Tidmarsh the Bach D 
Major Fugue. 

Helen Elizabeth Chovey gave a reading 
of the Toccata of Widor’s Fifth Sym- 
phony that was one of the rare moments 
of the program, Katherine Amelia Kos- 
ter the first movement of Salomé’s C 
Minor Sonata, Matha Elsa Papenbaum 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
and Helen Louise Maynard the Allegro 
from Boslet’s Third Sonata. Such were 
the performances of this year’s gradu- 


ates. Post-graduate offerings were Ben- 
jamin Martineau Johnson’s playing of 
the finale of Piutti’s G Minor Sonata, 
Hubertine Elfrieda Wilke in the finale of 
Vierne’s First Symphony, Willard Irving 
Nevins in the Bonnet “Variations de 
Concert” and Lester Burdett Major’s 
reading of the Allegro from Widor’s 
Kirst Symphony, all of them noteworthy. 

Dr. Duffield spoke eloquently on the 
aims of the institution and of the unique 
position which it holds among American 
musical educational bodies to-day. He 
paid tribute to Dr. Carl as its guiding 
spirit and as a pedagogue of distin- 
guished ability. Between the graduate 
and post-graduate performances Mar- 
garet Harrison, soprano of the “Old 
First,” sang the familiar aria from Han- 
del’s “L’Allegro,” ably accompanied at 
the organ by Dr. Carl. There were 
creditable features in her performance, 
though it would seem that her voice is 
hardly at its best in colorature music of 
this type. She was much applauded. 

A. W. K. 





first movement of the Lalo Concerto as 
played with mature finish by his pupil, 
Marie Roemaet. Another Kneisel mem- 
ber, Louis Svecenski, the viola, who is 
also of the faculty, played unobtrusively 
among the violists of the orchestra. 

Remarks embodying the wisdom of his 
long experience, as well as much wit, 
were delivered to the students by Dr. 
Damrosch, with an especial greeting to 
the five uniformed men from Uncle Sam’s 
army who have been training for band- 
masterships. Those who received the 
diplomas and certificates were the fol- 
lowing: 

Graduates, Department of Piano: Lydia 
Gertrude’ Beard, taymond Lyon Bowers, 
Hermoine Brown, Corinna Chase, Lillian M. 
E. Dahl, Emily May Dowling, Marie. Celina 
Dring, Minnie Edelstein, Laura Delia Fowler, 
Anna Elsa Geiger, Malvina Adler Herr, 
Marion Regina Kahn, Madeleine Caroline 
Kerr, Julia Marie Ter Kuile, Lillian Frances 
Lowenherz, Wilbur Herman Lubold, Alice 
Elizabeth McCarthy, Lillian Beatrice Rowlin- 
son, Helena Frances Schoonover, Elsie Re- 
gina Sheppard, Susan Higbie Simonson, Ruth 
Fuller Smith, Ford Lavurne Spencer, Lois 
Mary Townsley, Marion Mehrhof Tukey, 
Grace Upington, Harold J. Upright, Jessie 
Clayton Whittle. Department of Organ, Rod- 


erick Dugan. Department of singing, Marion 
Josephine Armstrong, Anne Billings Avery, 
Dorothy Eggleston Crowthers, Anna Lyn 


Donaldson, Jane Mae Hanks, Adelaide Eliza- 
beth Heuermann, Ethel Augusta Van Keuren. 
Depar tme nt of Violin, Elias Breeskin, 
Franc Goldenthal, Sascha Jacobsen, Anna 
Soheaten Department of violoncello, Marie 
Louise Roemaet. Department of Flute, Wil- 
liam Morris Kincaid. Department of Public 
School Music, Anna 3orthwick Campbell, 
Helen Louise Merriam, Helen Clarke Moore, 
Anna Marjorie Mullen, Dobridge Kate Pen- 
choen, Margaret Elizabeth Sitler, Shirley Uf- 
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fendill. Military Band Department, George 


Alfred Horton, James Bromwell lrewitt, 
Minar Valdemar Sorensen, Alfred Jack 
Thomas, William Carter White. Recipients 
of certificates in practical theory, Grover 
Ackley Brower, Warner Mason Hawkins, 
Wintter Haynes Watts. In Analytic Theory, 


Hettie Barbara Weed. Post graduates, 
artists’ course, department of singing, Frank- 
lin Brown Converse. ‘Teachers’ course, de- 


partment of piano, Isabella Hertzman, Elsie 
Harriet Smith. Department of Singing, Mar- 
garet McGill. Department of Violoncello, 
Mary Frances Christmas, Laura M. D. Tap- 


pen. 
K. S. C. 


Flonzaleys Play for Sacramento Club 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 1.—The F lon- 
zaley Quartet recently presented a splen- 
did program before the Saturday Club. 
Leclair’s Sonata for two violins and 
’cello and a Scherzo by Borodine were 
among the less familiar works represent- 
ed. The “Death and the Maiden” varia- 
tions, from the D Minor Quartet, were 
exquisitely played, calling forth insistent 
applause from the large audience which 
gathered on this occasion. 
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WAGNER AND VERDI OPERAS SUNG 
BY BOSTON COMPANY IN PARIS 





Cast in “‘ Tristan’ Disappointing, Excepting for Eva von der Osten, 
Julia Claussen and Conductor Coates—-Warm Praise for Emmy 
Destinn, Maggie Teyte, Eleanora de Cisneros, Martinelli and 
Ancona in “ Ballo in Maschera”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 17, Avenue Niel, 
May 22, 1914. 


A’® you will already have been in- 
formed through cable dispatches, 


Wednesday evening saw the opening of 
the Boston Opera Company’s German 
season at the Champs Elysées Theater, 
the work presented being “Tristan und 
Isolde.” It was the first opera to be 
given in German at this theater, Mr. 
Astruc’s imposing announcement of 
opera in that language never having 
been realized. 

With all the good will in the world, it 
is impossible to speak of this represen- 
tation of “Tristan” as other than me- 
diocre. With the exception of Mme. 
Eva van der Osten and Julia Claussen, 
the principals were decidedly below par. 
I understand, however, that Mr. Russell 
was induced against his own inclination 


to engage some of the artists, and that 
the disappointment of the Boston man- 
ager was so great that there is some pos- 
sibility of cancellation of contracts. 

However, there was compensation in 
the splendid singing of Mme. Van der 
Osten as Isolde, and the conducting of 
Albert Coates, at the head of an orches- 
tra that was strange to him, was equally 
fine. The audience displayed enthusiasm 
over his reading of the wonderful score 
in no uncertain fashion when he mounted 
to his desk to begin the prelude to the 
third act. He shared with the soprano 
the success of the evening. 

The voice of Peter Cornelius was hope- 
lessly weak for the arduous réle of 
Tristan, and, during the greater part of 
the evening, he was practically inaudible. 
Julia Claussen’s high notes had the real, 
right sort of ring. Her voice is of ster- 
ling quality and her acting as Brangdne, 
was most effective, especially during the 
love duet. The Kurwenal of August 
Kiess was good as a character study, but 
vocally poor. Johannes Fonss made a 
disappointing King Marke. Why was 
not Gaston Sargeant, the fine American 
basso, who sang for the management a 
fortnight ago, engaged for this réle? 
The behavior of the chorus, which, of 
course, was vocally perfect, in the ship 
scene was such as to spoil the effective 
setting of Mr. Urban. 
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Admiration for the “Isolde” 


I heard on every side the most fervid 
admiration for Mme. Van der Osten. 
Her tones were as remarkable for their 
warmth of quality as for their excep- 
tional power. An occasional hardness in 
attacking and her failure to grasp the 
mystical significance of the réle of /solde 
were the only blemishes in a most ar- 
tistic performance. 

As Conductor Coates was about to 
strike up the prelude to the first act, a 
characteristically Parisian incident oc- 
curred in the opera house. Shouts came 
from the gallery of “Shut the doors!” 
and “We won’t let you begin until the 
doors are locked!” Eventually when the 
prelude was started, the admonitions of 
the galleryites proved ineffective, there 
being a constant stream of people pass- 
ing to their seats in the stalls all 
through the first act. Surely something 
might be done to lessen the anguish of 
the real Wagner lovers who are com- 
pelled to hear this sacred music muti- 
lated by an impromptu obbligato of 
swishing silk skirts and the tittering and 
chattering of program girls. 


“Masked Ball” Finely Sung 


The Boston company gave a magnifi- 
cent representation of Verdi’s “Ballo in 
Maschera” on Saturday evening. There 
was an enormous audience (Mr. Russell’s 
forces appear to attract a larger circle 
of admirers with each performance) 
that rapturously applauded the splendid 
cast, which included Emmy Destinn, as 
Amelia; Maggie Teyte, as the Page; 
Martinelli, as Riccardo; Ancona, as Re- 
nato, and Mme. Eleonora de Cisneros, as 
the Gypsy. At the close of each act the 
recalls seemed numberless, and Signor 
Panizza, who conducted the work in his 
customary excellent manner, had a spe- 
cial ovation as he went to his desk pre- 
paratory to Act ITI. 

Mme. Destinn was unfortunately not 
in her best voice. But she fully com- 
pensated for uncertainty in the medium 
by the effects she obtained in her upper 
register. The singing of Maggie Teyte, 
who is as great a favorite in Paris as in 
America, was as delicious as ever. The 
audience wanted to interrupt with ap- 
plause every few minutes during her 
aria in the last act. 


Martinelli’s Success 


Signor Martinelli, who is practically 
unknown here, made a very favorable 
impression. Murmurs of approval were 
heard on every side during his various 
arias. His tasteful restraint, artistic 
finish and superb musicianship seemed 
to captivate the entire audience. The 
many varieties of tone that he employs 
to express different emotions, and the 
grace and minuteness of detail with 
which he nuances every phrase place 
him, in my own humble estimation, in 
the very front rank of operatic artists, 
in the strict sense of the term. Mme. 
Cisneros, the American contralto, made 
an admirable Gypsy, her vocal and his- 
trionic attributes being splendidly suited 
to the role. 

Signor Ancona “brought down the 
house” with his aria in the third act. 
His high notes have great purity and 
warmth. The chorus singing was as re- 
markable as ever, although French 
opera-goers will never accustom them- 
selves to a chorus that acts like statues. 
The opera was repeated on Tuesday 
with the same cast and similar success. 
The symphony concert announced for 
Sunday, which was to have been con- 
ducted by Landon Ronald, had to be 
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postponed owing to the sudden illness 
of that musician. 
C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 





‘* Meistersinger’’ Given 
a Splendid Production 





Paris heard “Die Meistersinger” in 
German for the first time on May 27 
when the Boston Opera Company pre- 
sented it at the Champs-Elysées Thea. 
ter. The Paris critic of the New York 
Herald says that it is doubtful if Paris 
had ever seen such a fine production of 
any opera. Felix Weingartner conduct- 
ed, and it was said that he maintained 
a perfect balance among principals, 
chorus and orchestra. Frau Weingart- 
ner (Lucille Marcel) was warmly praised 
for her impersonation of Eva, as also 
were Robert Leonhardt, as Beckmesser, 
Herr Sembach, as Walther, and Herr 
Bender, as Hans Sachs. 

Maggie Teyte made her second ap- 
pear of the season as the Countess in “II 
Segreto di Suzanna” on May 29 and 
gained another marked success. Miss 
Teyte’s hearers included Francis Ouimet, 
the Ameriean golf champion, with whom 
she had played a round of golf on the 
morning of the day of her appearance. 
Wolf-Ferrari’s opera was followed at 
the performance of the 29th by “I Pag- 


liacci,” in which Edoardo Ferrari-Fon- 
tana scored a success as Canio, with 
Claudia Muzio as the Nedda. 

The Boston company’s production of 
“Parsifal” was scheduled for Wednesday, 
June 3. “Otello” is to be repeated, June 
8, with Herr Weingartner conducting 
and Frau Weingartner as Desdemona. 





Margaret Wilson Sings at Final White 
House Musicale 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—Mar- 
garet Wilson, soprano, daughter of the 
President, sang yesterday afternoon at 
the last of the season’s series of musi- 
cales at the White House. Also on the 
program were Marion David, pianist, 
and Melville A. Clark, harpist. Miss Wil- 
son’s artistic offerings included sets of 
lieder and French songs and some old 
British songs, besides the Schubert “Ave 
Maria.” In Mr. Clark’s numbers he em- 
ployed both the concert harp and the old 
Irish harp, and he united with Miss 
gy in “Orpheus,” op. 253, by Ober- 
thur. 





Joseph Sainton, who is to conduct Vic- 
tor Herbert’s new operetta, “The Débu- 
tante,” next Fall, has sailed to consult 
Mr. Herbert at Brighton, England, 
where the composer is convalescing from 
his operation for appendicitis. 
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LONDON VISITED BY A DELUGE OF MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 


Desire to Be Heard During the “Grand” Season a Common Impulse—Zimbalist, Kubelik and Pauer 
Among the Noted Artists Appearing—Mme. Donalda and Isolde Menges in Concert with Orchestra— 
Two Joint Recitals by American Artists—-Beecham Season of Opera Starts Successfully— 
Activities at Covent Garden 


Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
London, May 22, 1914. 


VERYBODY who is anybody or as- 
pires to be anybody in the musical 
line seems to be actuated by a common 
impulse to be seen, heard and written 
about during London’s “grand” season. 
The succession of concerts and recitals 
knows no end. Indeed this indiscrim- 
inate mingling of first, second, third 
class, and even no class talent, at this 
time of year appears to puzzle visitors, 
especially Americans, who more than all 
others are accustomed to hearing the 
best in the artistic world and who, in 
consequence, aS a prominent visiting 
musician recently declared, have been 
spoiled by the very profuseness of “star” 
programs given in this country. 

In the case of two violinists, who this 
week might with reason have been relied 
on to attract full houses, namely Efrem 
Zimbalist and Jan Kubelik, there were 
outside influences at work, against which 
even art appears powerless to contend. 
For when that autocratic lord, the sun, 
takes it into his head to enter into a 
working agreement with that deep-rooted 


English institution, the week-end, the re- 
sult is generally disastrous to the artist. 
Thus it was that Queen’s Hall, where 
Zimbalist played on Saturday, and the 
immense Albert Hall, which had been en- 
gaged for Kubelik on Sunday, both pre- 
sented a comparatively poor appearance 
in spite of unusually interesting pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Zimbalist achieved his best results 
in Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G Minor 
and the Bruch Concerto in G Minor, in 
which his great purity of tone, clear and 
well defined rhythm and excellent phras- 
ing emphasized the many beauties of 
the works. His dignity of style, as well 
as his vigor in bowing were especially 
adapted to the Bach number while in the 
adagio of the concerto there was a depth 
of feeling that must have reached and 
influenced all hearers. Mr. Zimbalist, 
who relied on piano accompaniment only, 
was confronted with a hard task in the 
Handel Sonata in E, and even his bril- 
liant technic did not altogether dispel 
the atmosphere of “dryness” that en- 
velopes this work. Lighter pieces by 
Reiser, York Bowen, Wagner—the 
“Preislied” from “Die Meistersinger”— 
Kreisler and Hubay completed his pro- 
gram and elicited very hearty applause. 


Kubelik’s Reappearance 


Kubelik’s reappearance in London 
after a long absence was a source of 
great satisfaction to lovers of the vir- 
tuoso type of playing and judging by 
the burst of applause that greeted him 
on .Sunday there is no lack of this class 
in London. In the Mozart Concerto in 
D Major for violin and orchestra, the 
artist was hardly so much at home as in 
the more sparkling and elaborate Paga- 
nini Concerto and Sarasate’s “Zigeun- 
nerweisen.” Co-operating artists in this 
program were Alice Verlet, of the Grand 
Opéra, Paris, who sang with great taste 
and charm “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto,” the Polonaise Recitative and Aria 
from “Mignon” and several encores, and 
Vladimir Rozing, a Russian tenor, who 
contributed the “Pagliacci” aria and a 
group of songs in Russian. The Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry J. 
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Wood lent valuable aid throughout and 
concluded the concert with a very able 
performance of Sibelius’s tone poem, 
“Finlandia.” 

The violoncello recital of Willy Leh- 
mann at ASolian Hall on Monday might 
doubtless have afforded ecstatic delight 
to lovers of the unhackneyed, though for 
the average concertgoer there was hard- 
ly sufficient in the seldom-heard Sonata 
for ’cello and piano by Hans Pfitzner to 
warrant close and sustained interest. 
Neither did the Strauss Sonata at the 
other end of the program excite enthusi- 
asm. Granville Bantock’s “Sapphic 
Poem,” however did not disappoint, and 
apart from the merits of the piece the 





Isolde Menges, the English Violinist, 
Who Appeared with Much Success in 
a Concert with the New Symphony 
Orchestra of London 


recitalist displayed a fine intuitive grasp 
of the composer’s deeper meaning. 

A vocal recital that possessed several 
attractive features was given by Ver- 
non D’Arnalle at Bechstein Hall on Mon- 
day and was devoted mainly to lieder by 
Schubert, Franz, Schumann and Brahms. 
Another vocal recital of interest was 
given at AZolian Hall by Mme. Larcom, 
a professor of singing of the Royal 
Academy of Music, for a bevy of her 
pupils, past and present. The piéce de 
résistance of the evening was an in- 
spiriting performance of the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” from “Die Walkiire,” in which 
the accompaniment was furnished by two 
pianists, Arthur Alexander and Benja- 
min Dale, and conducted by Montague 
F. Phillips. In this the ensemble work 
was excellent and both Caroline Hat- 
chard as Briinnhilde and Clara Butter- 
worth as Sieglinde had indubitable suc- 
cesses. 


Max Pauer’s Recital 


The recital at Bechstein Hall on 
Wednesday by Max Pauer, the pianist, 
was the first of a series of three that 
the eminent master of the keyboard is 
giving in London within two weeks, pre- 
sumably as a demonstration of his recog- 
nized sound and straightforward method 
of instruction. Strength, virility and 
clearness were the features of his play- 
ing. 

One of the most attractive orchestral 
concerts of the week was given on 
Thursday at Queen’s Hall by the New 
Symphony Orchestra under Landon 
Ronald, with Mme. Donalda, the soprano, 
and Isolde Menges, the young English 
violinist, as soloists. Miss Menges has 
recently been winning golden opinions 
on the Continent, particularly in Ger- 
many, and it is proof positive of the 
great strides that she is making in her 
art that she is soon to play in Moscow 
with Safonoff, at The Hague with Men- 
gelberg, as well as in Amsterdam and 
Diisseldorf. Next month she will play at 
the great Tetrazzini concert at Albert 
Hall and later in a program to be given 
by Frieda Hempel in London. No doubt 
as to her ability to cope with great works 
and to probe their meaning could remain 
after her treatment of the massive 
Brahms Concerto on Thursday. Her 
technic is more than sufficient for all 
emergencies and her tone is full and 
large and pure. Moreover, she displays 
already a natural talent for building up 





and developing the great themes of a 
big work as though she had fully asso- 
ciated herself with the mind of the com- 
poser. Her audience was aroused to 
vociferous applause, which was repeated 
with perhaps even more enthusiasm after 
her playing of the Rondo Capriccioso by 
Saint-Saéns. 

Mme. Donalda contributed the aria 
from “Louise” “Depuis le Jour,” a Mo- 
zart number and several songs and en- 
cores in a manner that elicited rounds of 
applause. She was in splendid voice and 
phrased most artistically. ‘Lhe clarity of 
her diction as well as the beauty of her 
tone and her easy and unaffected style 
must rank her among the foremost sing- 
ers of the day, though it is evident that 
the stage rather than the platform af- 
fords the greater opportunity for her 
talents. 
songs by Ellen Tuckfield, a clever young 
pianist who displayed no small aptitude 
for such difficult work. The orchestra 
did some good work in the Overture to 
“Nozze di Figaro,” Sibelius’s “Valse 
Triste” and Granger’s “Mock-Morris 
Dance.” 


Joint Recitals by Americans 


Two joint recitals by American sing- 
ers this week have brought out large 
audiences. Eleanore Osborne, soprano, 
and Thomas Farmer, baritone, presented 
their program at A®olian Hall on the 
19th. Handel, Papini, Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms were 
represented, as well as Henschel and the 
American composers, Hammond, Clifford 
Page and Gilbert. In both these artists 
the interpretative side has been given 
much attention, and in Miss Osborne’s 
case this fact was convincingly demon- 
strated in several items, notably “Porgi 
Amor” (“Nozze di Figaro”), Schumann’s 
“Auftrage” and “Meine Liebe ist griin” 
by Brahms, while Mr. Farmer made his 
finest impression with Henschel’s “Young 
Dietrich” and “The Pirate Song,” by 
Gilbert. Miss Osborne’s voice was fresh 
and plastic, but was often prone to get 
out of control. Mr. Farmer, too, marred 
several of his items by ragged phrasing 
and a tendency to force his tone. The 
applause for both artists was very gen- 
erous. 

Bechstein Hall was well occupied last 
evening when Mrs. King Clark and 
George Hamlin gave their recital, and 
with two such clever and popular Amer- 
ican singers it was inevitable that a 
goodly sprinkling of their compatriots 
should be present. The program was of 
generous proportions, Mr. Hamlin begin- 
ning with Handel’s “Love Sounds th’ 
Alarm” (“Acis and Galatea’), which 
was followed by the “Requiem,” by Schu- 
mann, and the same composer’s “Der 
Hidalgo.” Mrs. King Clark began with 
a group of lieder by Jensen. Then fol- 
lowed numbers by Debussy, Fauré, Wolf, 
Gretchaninow, Pochaiboudy, Dupare, 
Carpenter, Moor, Giordano, Strauss, 
Sinding and Campbell-Tipton, with nu- 
merous encores and much applause. 

Mrs. King Clark confirmed the excel- 
lent opinion she had previously created 
in London, singing with well-sustained 
tone and elegance and ease of style. A 
little greater expenditure of tempera- 
ment would not have been amiss in Jen- 
sen’s lively “Waldesgespraech,” perhaps, 
but, except for this, her work was uni- 
formly excellent. Sinding’s “Sylvelin” 
was especially well done and had to be 
repeated. Mr. Hamlin’s robust tenor 
voice and vigorous style were something 
new to Bechstein Hall patrons, and his 
opening numbers, which seemed to indi- 


She was accompanied in her - 


cate that he had not quite gauged the 
requirements of the room, somewhat puz- 
zled his hearers. But, once the acous- 
tics had been tested, he sang with great 
swing and freedom and his clear ringing 
head notes brought the audience strongly 
to his side. From then he “carried them 
away” by his fresh and buoyant voice 
and pclished style. Hugo Wolf’s “Ber 
Tambour” and “Gesellenlied” were sung 
with vigor and spirit, and the fervent 
“Amor ti vieta di non Amar” from “Fe- 
dora” was given with a depth of feeling 
that fascinated all present. This was 
one of many numbers that had to be re- 
peated by Mr. Hamlin. 


Covent Garden Season 


The latest from the Covent Garden 
opera season is the arrival of John Mc- 
Cormack, who sang in “Rigoletto” with 
Mme. Melba on Wednesday before a 
crowded house. The Irish tenor received 
a rousing reception, but disappointed his 
admirers, as he was still suffering from 
the effects of a cold. On Tuesday Ro- 
sina Raisa, a Polish singer new to Co- 
vent Garden, but who has had much suc- 
cess in America, was heard in “Aida” 
and a great deal of favorable comment 
has been made on her achievements on 
this occasion. 

Last night Mme. Kirkby-Lunn ob- 
tained the distinction of being the first 
English artist to play the réle of Kundry 
in this country. It will be remembered 
that Mme. Lunn was often heard in the 
same part in Canada and the United 
States when Henry Savage gave his pro- 
duction of “Parsifal’ some ten years ago. 

On Saturday the Swedish contralto, 
Julia Claussen, will sing as Ortrud in 
“Lohengrin,” while another Swedish 
singer, the soprano, Greta Joesson, will 
be heard as Elsa. Clarence Whitehill 
also appears in the cast and the con- 
ductor will be Egan Pollak. 

The Beecham season at Drury Lane 
has started with a flourish and full 
houses have been reported for the first 
two performances, “Rosenkavalier,” with 
Margarete Siems, Paul Kniipfer, Char- 
lotte Uhr and Claire Dux as chief inter- 
preters, and “The Magic Flute,” with 
Melitta Heim, Claire Dux, Cornelius 
Bronsgeest and Lenora Sparkes in the 
main roles. Thomas Beecham and his 
splendid orchestra have excited tre- 
mendous enthusiasm and a _ prosperous 
season is prophesied at Drury Lane. 


Benham’s Many Duties 


Among recent visitors at the London 
office of MUSICAL AMERICA have been 
Victor Benham, the American pianist, 
who has taken charge of a school of 
music here which will bear his name. He 
has been engaged to play next season at 
the Lamoureux Concerts, Paris, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, and at many con- 
certs in England, including the Albert 
Hall Symphony Concerts, the Liverpool 
Philharmonic and others. He has also 
been engaged by the Metropolitan Acad- 
emy of Music as its head master and lec- 
turer and will continue his work of 
teaching in Trinity College and Landon 
College of Music. 

Mme. Augette Foret, the American 
diseuse, another visitor, is in London for 
the season and has several important 
engagements this month. She gives re- 
citals before the Indian Dramatic and 
Art Society, the French Circle at the 
Lyceum Club, and later before the Swiss 
Society in London. 

Lester Donahue, the young American 
pianist from Los Angeles, has come from 
Berlin to give a recital and will then 
cross to Paris for a recital there. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 


Marie Kaiser, soprano, has been chosen 
as the soloist in Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend” for its performance be- 
fore the New York Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at their convention in Saratoga 
in June. 
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LONDON PROFITING BY RUSH OF ARTISTS FROM AMERICA 


A Period of Strong Concert Combinations—Maggie Teyte, Bachaus and Kreisler Attract a Huge Audi- 
ence—Von Dohnanyi Plays His Own Suite with Queen’s Hall Orchestra—Elena Gerhardt’s 
Recital Finds Her at Her Best—American Soloists with Handel Society in “St. Paul’’—Caruso 


Arrives at Covent Garden 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
May 15, 1914. 


HIS is the period of “big” concerts 

in London, of powerful combina- 
tions and correspondingly large audi- 
ences, the hey-dey, in fact, of concert 
organizers who are seizing upon the op- 
portunity provided by the rush of artists 
from America to proffer their most 
attractive programs in the short time 
before the artistic drought of Summer 


sets in. ; 
The second of the Albert Hall series 


of concerts on Sunday last attracted an 
even greater audience than assembled 
the previous week when Mme. Melba and 
Frank Gittelson, the American violinist, 
shared the honors. Maggie Teyte, Wil- 
helm Bachaus and Fritz Kreisler were 
the magnets this time and a more ideal 
trio it would be sheer captiousness to 
demand. Their numbers were for the 
most part of the lighter kind. Miss 
Teyte sang a group of lieder by Wolf, 
Gleichman and Brahms, and two sets of 
English songs by Scott, Homer, Cadman 
and Beach and one song by Landon 
Ronald, all very charmingly and artis- 
tically, and was warmly applauded. The 
absence of all French numbers or even 
operatic selections was probably re- 
gretted by many who know and appre- 
ciate the unique talents of this gifted 
young singer in this branch of her art. 

Mr. Bachaus was in a sprightly mood 
in his first two numbers, an Allegro and 
Scherzo by Scarlatti. A Chopin Ballade 
—that in A Flat—revealed much greater 
care and foresight, while in a group by 
Schubert, Henselt and Saint-Saéns, and 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, the 
pianist’s dazzling technic and masterly 
execution were splendidly demonstrated. 
His use of rubato in Saint-Saéns’s 
“Etude en forme de Valse” was of a 
very free kind and in a less authorita- 
tive exponent might have been construed 
as exaggerated. 

Mr. Kreisler came in for a great ova- 
tion and with such favorites as Bach’s 
Preludio and Gavotte, Gluck’s “Melody,” 
“La Précieuse” by Couperin, Mozart’s 
Rondo, Mendelssohn’s “Lied ohne Worte”’ 
and his own “Caprice Viennois” aroused 
the audience to frantic applause and re- 
iterated demands for encores. Indeed 
this craze for encores was one of the 
features of the concert. 


Dohnanyi with Queen’s Hall Orchestra 


The symphony concert in aid of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra Endowment 
Fund on May 9 had many excellent fea- 
tures. The program opened with an ar- 
rangement of the Rachmaninoff Prelude 
in C Sharp Minor by Sir Henry Wood, 
who himself conducted. The work is 
scored for modern orchestra and organ 
and many beautiful effects have been 
achieved. This work was_ followed 
by that cameo of symphonic music, 
“L,’Apres-Midi d’un Faune,” by Debussy. 
Herr von Dohnanyi, the soloist, played 
the Schumann Concerto in A Minor as 
surely Schumann himself must have 
meant it to be played. 

Von Dohnanyi appeared also in an- 
other capacity, as conductor of his own 
Suite. This work is purely melodic, 
charming and well orchestrated and more 
reminiscent of the old masters than of 
the modern school. Its value cannot be 
disputed, however. The remaining num- 
bers included a set of dance tunes by 
English composers, Arnold Bax, Balfour 
Gardner and Percy Grainger; the “Ver- 
wandlungsmusik” and closing scene from 
“Parsifal,” Act. I, and Stravinsky’s pyro- 
technical “Fireworks.” 

Elena Gerhardt’s program of lieder by 
Schubert, Jensen, Grieg and Hugo Wolf 
was given before a capacity audience at 
Bechstein Hall on May 9. In a perform- 
ance of such excellence it is difficult in- 
deed to single out any one number for 
special remark, though the emotion and 
pathos in “Du bist die Ruh,” the beauti- 
ful tone shading in “Romanze aus Rosa- 
munde” and the force and dramatic 
power disclosed in “Erlkénig” would be 
sufficient to explain the size of the audi- 
ence and its enthusiastic applause. But 

«there were numerous other fine points 





in her remaining numbers which ap- 
ealed to her hearers. Two songs by 
eaumont, a new composer, were given 
their first hearing in London and require 
a second hearing to have their merits, 
if any, adequately recorded. No small 
share in the recital’s success was due to 
the intelligent and skilful accompany- 
ing of O’Connor Morris. 


Recital of Old English Songs 


To Kathleen Peck is due a vote of 
thanks for the entertainment which she 
gave at AZolian Hall on May 12, under 
the title of “Song and Pianoforte Ac- 
companiment Recital.” It was not so 
much the vocal side as the quaintness, 
freshness and originality of the items— 
old English songs—positive gems from 
the national treasury of music—that ap- 
pealed to her numerous audience. There 
were such simple and_ unaffectedly 
charming things as Hook’s “Mary of 
Allendale”; “Sweet Kate” and “Phillis 
Was a Faire Maide,” from Elizabethan 
Lyrics; “Shepherd, Thy Demeanour 
Vary,” by Thomas Brown; “The Prim- 
rose,” Moorat, and the old English 
“Early One Morning.” The modern 
school was represented by Macfarren, 
Vaughan Williams, Liza Lehmann, 
Parry and others. The singer’s vocal 
powers are not phenomenal, but she has 
a voice of pleasant timbre though of 
moderate range. Her mezzo-voce 1s 
firm, sweet and sympathetic. Simplicity 
of style, however, is Miss Peck’s best 
asset. She was assisted by John Ivimey 
at the piano and by Ivy Angove, vio- 
linist. 

A ripe technic and an excellent tone 
were the outstanding features of the 
playing at Bechstein Hall on May 12 
of a young Russian violinist, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, who opened his program with 
the seldom-heard Sonata for piano and 
violin, by Lekeu, the Belgian composer, 
who, it will be remembered, died in 1894 
at the age of twenty-four. The work, 
the only one of that form which he left, 
is dedicated to Ysaye. It is clever and 
picturesque and reflects the influence of 
the composer’s teacher, César Franck. 
Mr. Sokoloff played it with much charm, 
sincerity and poetic feeling, though his 
tone in the piano passages appeared a 
trifle shaky. There was a deal of verve 
and animation in the finale which would 
argue a temperament that is capable, 
on occasion, of electrifying an audience. 
Apparently this was not thought neces- 
sary by the artist on this occasion, even 
in a group by Bach and the Lalo Sym- 
phony, rt 4 he found opportunity to 
display the caliber of his technic in these 
numbers. 

In Victor Buesst, an Australian, who 
gave a recital at Bechstein Hall on 
Wednesday, we have a pianist of con- 
siderable technical ability, great facil- 
ity of execution and large and resonant 
tone. And yet these enviable qualities 
lost much of their force by the recitalist’s 
tendency to sacrifice clearness in certain 
passages to emotional feeling, which re- 
sulted in a good deal of blurring. Never- 
theless, in the Brahms Sonata in F Minor 
and MacDowell’s “Eroica” he obtained 
some truly magnificent climaxes. 


American Soloists in “St. Paul” 


Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” as 
given by the Handel Society at Queen’s 
Hall on May 12, was a monumental per- 
formance that reflected great credit upon 
the conductor and musical director, Dr. 
Georg Henschel, as well as on the huge 
chorus, the orchestra and soloists, among 
whom were the two Americans, Eleanore 
Osborne and Thomas Farmer. The 
former especially pleased by the sweet- 
ness and purity of her lyric soprano 
voice, combined with her great range and 
faultless breath-control. Phyllis Lett 
and Gervase Elwes completed the quar- 
tet of soloists who all sang finely 
throughout. 

Alexander Raab, the popular pianist, 
appeared in a well balanced program at 
Queen’s Hall on May 12 and gave an 
excellent reading of Schubert’s Fan- 
tasia in C Major and Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A Flat Major. Mr. Raab esses a 
delicate touch, which he displayed to 
advantage in several of Chopin’s noc- 
turnes. Being master of a commend- 
able technic and of clear interpretation, 


he held his hearer’s attention consistent- 
ly and frequently called forth warm 
applause. 


In the joint recital given at Bechstein 
Hall yesterday by Lily Fairney and Rob- 
ert Pitt there were presented two singers 
who possess unusual gifts, the former 
having a soprano voice of fresh quality, 
while the latter possesses a rich, firm 
and sonorous baritone. Miss Fairney’s 
contributions, which included two groups 
of songs in German and two in Eng- 
lish, and among the latter a number of 
Celtic folksongs, were all rendered with 
musicianly insight and with excellent 
diction. Mr. Pitt sang two songs by 
Beethoven, several English folksongs 
and a group of German lieder and 
evinced a special aptitude for bringing 
out the finer shades of meaning. 

Fritz Kreisler made his second ap- 
pearance of this week yesterday in a 
concert at ueen’s Hall, with the 
orchestra of the same name under Sir 
Henry Wood, and played two concertos— 
that of Beethoven and the one by Elgar 
which Kreisler was the first to introduce 
to the public. Of the violinist’s great 
qualities it were superrluous to speak. 
His audience was aroused to a frenzy of 
applause, especially after the Elgar 
work, which Kreisler, more than any 
pr a appears to understand and appre- 
ciate. 


Advent of Caruso 


The most important events to record 
of the operatic season at Covent Gar- 
den are the gala performance of Mon- 
day and the arrival of Caruso. The 
first was a brilliant social triumph, and 


it is whispered that the financial success 
was even more satisfactory than the so- 
cial and artistic. 

Caruso is here and has already been 
photographed, interviewed, quoted and— 
last night when he appeared in “Aida”— 
uproariously applauded. The pronounce- 
ments on his voice are of the most eulo- 
gistic sort, while his artistry and fine 
stage presence are being lauded in un- 
measured terms in the press. To-mor- 
row he will sing in “Tosca,” with Louise 
Edvina in the title réle. 

Emmy Destinn, who shared the honors 
of the “Aida” performance with Caruso, 
is the latest victim of the London tele- 
phone system—a white elephant with the 
government, which took over its control 
from a private company not very long 
ago. It appears that, Miss Destinn was 
in need of servants and telephoned to 
the nearest registry office, the number 
of which is 625 City. By some occult 
telephonic process she was connected 
with 625 Chiswick, which is the number 
of the prison, Wormwood Scrubs, and 
this, too, in the middle of what must 
have been an official conversation, for 
Miss Destinn was flabbergasted at re- 
ceiving this answer: “Yes, you want a 
Black Maria (the prison van) for six 
persons. Very well!” Miss Destinn 
leaves to-night for Paris, but not, we 
understand, for any reason connected 
with the above! 

An unconfirmed report has it that the 
London Opera House, Hammerstein’s 
legacy to London, will be opened next 
month for a short season of Italian 
opera. The operatic fever is contagious 
in London, where already Covent Gar- 
den is drawing tremendous audiences and 
hauling in as much as possible of the 
money that is lying around before the 
Beecham season starts in next week. 

A recent visitor at the London office 
of MusicaAL AMERICA was George Ham- 
lin, the Chicago tenor, who has been 
giving recitals in Berlin. Mr. Hamlin 
intends staying in London for some time 
and on May 21 will give a joint-recital 
with Mrs. King Clark at Bechstein Hall. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





CLOSING RECITAL AT 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Tasteful Interpretations in Last 
Program of Active New York 
Conservatory 





Easily the most important of the series 
of recitals presented by the pupils of 
the American Institute of Applied Music, 
Kate S. Chittenden, dean, was the clos- 
ing concert of the season on Monday 
evening, June 1, in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. It is difficult to single out 
even one or two, among the dozen young 
soloists, as deserving of especially ex- 
tended comment. Interpretations as 
tasteful and intelligent as was the ar- 
rangement of the program were the gen- 
eral rule. 

Watson H. Giddings, pianist, gave a 
vigorous reading of Rachmaninoff’s 


rugged G Minor Prélude and Saint- 
Saéns’s arrangement of a Bach Gavotte. 
Two of Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 
Words had been arranged for five 
’cellos by G. O. Hornberger, of the fac- 
ulty, and were presented by the ’cellist, 
assisted by four of his pupils: Frank 
Thornton, Charles L. Gabriel, Arnold 
Koch and James A. Meissner. Cornelius 
Estill, possessing a goodly amount of 


pianistic technic, played a Tarantelle by ~° 


Schumann, following which a young 
soprano, Evelyn Jenks, revealed a sweet 
voice in songs by Draper Whelpley and 
Willeby. 

Leslie Hodgson, of the faculty, was 
greeted with a round of applause when 
he appeared on the platform to accom- 
pany his pupil, Rose I. Hartley, in the 
Weber-Liszt “Polonaise Brillante,” for 
piano. Miss Hartley played with nice 
style, revealing technical abilities such 
as this showy work demands. Rosa 
Fabian scored decisively in Bruch’s G 
Minor Concerto and Rose Karasek played 
a Chopin Etude in fine style. Florence 
Fleming, a young ’cellist, played Golter- 
mann’s Concerto No. 4, proving equal to 
the task, and Mabel Besthoff was heard 
in a carefully prepared interpretation of 
the little-heard Chopin Bolero. Adele 
Petit, pianist, won two recalls for a 
splendidly played Liszt “Waldesrausch- 


en.” Her temperamental and technical 
equipment is of a most advanced order, 
Mrs. R. E. Powers, contralto, pleased in 
her several numbers and Elsie Lambe, 
pianist, gave a masterly reading of 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie.” B. R. 





TWO NEWARK CONCERTS 





Programs by High School Pupils and 
by Misses van Walther and Jones 


NeEwakkK, N. J., May 31.—Harry Rowe 
Shelley, the organist and composer, was 
the accompanist at a concert given on 
May 26 by Mina Van Walther, con- 
tralto, and Edith Davies Jones, harpist. 
Miss Van Walther disclosed a voice of 
much beauty of tone, with an extraor- 
dinary range and power. She sang 
arias from “Aida” and “Trovatore” (in 
German); a group of songs by Tschai- 
kowsky, Franz and Strauss, and two of 
Mr. Shelley’s own compositions, “The 
Far Strange Road” and “Chant Char- 
acteristique,” the latter being in manu- 
script. Miss Jones revealed herself as 
an accomplished harpist in_ several 
artistic solos and an obbligato to Miss 
Van Walther’s “Trovatore” aria. 

Excellent work is being done in fos- 
tering a love for good music among the 
high school pupils of Newark. At the 
Barringer High School recently the 
school orchestra and the choral club gave 
a program made up of excerpts from the 
oratorios, including numbers such as 
“And the Glory of the Lord,” “Messiah”; 
a Chorale from the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion,” Bach; “As Pants the Hart,” 
Spohr’s “Crucifixion,” as well as indi- 
vidual solos and the Mozart overture, 
“Entfiihrung aus dem Serail.” 5S. W. 





Foerster Works on Six Programs With- 
in One Week 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 1.—Adolph M. 
Foerster’s compositions were heard last 
week as follows: American Compositions 
program, Intermezzo and Waltz from 
Suite, op. 46, by Mrs. William A. Bar- 
ron, Johnstown, Pa.; “Tristram and 
Iseult,” dramatic song, at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., by Eunice Berry; “The Messiah,” 
sacred song, at Memphis, Tenn., by Vera 
Stone and R. M. Martin; Charles Hein- 
roth, city organist of Pittsburgh, played 
the “In Memoriam” at Carnegie Music 
Hall, Pittsburgh; the “Ave Maria,” sung 
by Mary V. Cunningham, of Pittsburgh; 
“Epigram” for organ, by J. Clarendon 
McClure, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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OPERETTA COMPOSED BY PROVIDENCE ORGANIST FINDS FAVOR 























Scene from “The Romany Maid,” Composed by John B. Archer, and Presented in Providence, R. I., on May 21, 22 and 23. 





AMATEURS IN GRAND OPERA 





“Faust” and “Traviata” Sung in Balti- 
more by Pupils of David Melamet 


BALTIMORE, May 30.—The Melamet 
Opera Class, David S. Melamet, conduc- 
tor, and John Baling, stage director, 
gained the distinction of being the first 
local amateur organization to attempt 
a week of opera. The week began May 
25 and three performances each were 
given Gounod’s “Faust” and Verdi’s 
“La Traviata.” 

The presentation of “Faust” on the 
opening night was not without its -blem- 
ishes, brought about partly because of 
the slowness of the movement through- 
out. But these conditions were eliminated 
in succeeding performances. On the 
whole the participants in “Faust” per- 
formed their tasks with considerable 
effect. Ida Shaw, as Marguerite, sang 
with charm. Mrs. Henry Franklin pre- 
sented an attractive Siebel, vocally as 
well as pictorially, and Anna G. Baugher 
as Martha was heard to advantage. 
George Pickering was adequate to the 
role of Faust, both in appearance and 
voice. R. F. Fleet was the Mephisto 
and C. W. Cromer was the Valentine. 


On Tuesday evening things were much 
more successful, the presentation of 
“La Traviata” having in truth many 
points which would have lent distinction 
to,a professional performance. For in- 
stance, there was the smooth delivery 
of the réle of the father, by Charles W. 
Cromer, and of the réle of Violetta by 
Margaret Kennard. The remainder of 
the cast also did admirably and the 
chorus covered itself with honor. 


Mr. Melamet had evidently labored 
indefatigably with these singers, who are 
his pupils. Praise is due Mr. Baling 
for his tuition in stage deportment. 

C. B. 


Alma Peterson’s Success Rejoices St. 
Paul Admirers 


ST. PAUL, May 29.—The engagement of 
Alma Peterson, the soprano of this city, 
with the Chicago Opera Company has 
been a source of pleasure to St. Paul 
music lovers, and the singer and her 
latest teacher, J. McClure Bellows, have 
been showered with congratulations. 
Miss Peterson’s engagement, which be- 
gins with the opening of the company’s 
season next November, calls for her ap- 
pearance in Massenet’s “Cendrillon,” 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” the Puccini 
operas and some minor roles in the Wag- 
ner music dramas. F. L. C. B. 


PSOVIDENCE, May 25.—“The Ro- 

many Maid,” a light opera, words 
and music by John B. Archer, organist 
and choirmaster of the Beneficent Con- 


gregational Church, was_ successfully, 
produced by “The Players” in this city, 
May 21, 22 and 23. Among the princi- 
pals in the cast were Olive Russell, a 
pupil of Weldon Hunt, of Boston, and 
who has recently accepted the position 
of soprano soloist at the Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church, Boston; Mrs. Evelyn 


Cook Slocum, Hazel Treat, Clare L. 
Freeman, of Portland, Me.; Mrs. Wesley 
C. Martin, E. Blanche Vedder, Robert 
Reed and Robert Holding. 

Mr. Archer came to Providence re- 
cently from Fort Wayne, Ind., where 
for seven years he was director of the 
Apollo Club, organist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church and director of music 


in all the local Masonic orders. Mr. 
Archer directed the orchestra in the 
production of “The Romany Maid.” His 
music was warmly praised. G. F. H. 





BURKE TO CREATE ROLE 





Important Part in Holbrook Opera for 
Baritone, with Beecham 


Edmund Burke, the Irish baritone, is 
now a member of the Beecham Opera 
Company, which began its season at 
Drury Lane, London, in May. Mr. 
Burke is to create the principal baritone 
part in Josef Holbrooke’s new opera, 
“Dylan,” the libretto of which is by 
Lord Howard de Walden, and it will be 
one of the _ principal features of 
Thomas Beecham’s London season. Mr. 
Burke will come to America for his con- 
cert tour early in October, and the in- 
dications are that his engagements will 
keep him in this country until the close 
of the season. 

Mr. Burke is a linguist as well as a 
singer, and recently he has been adding 
Russian to his accomplishments. Mr. 
Burke has become interested in the Rus- 
sian tongue through the fact that many 
of the members of the Beecham Com- 
pany are of that nationality, and he 
wishes to be en rapport with his col- 
leagues while off the stage as well as on. 

“T have engaged a Nihilist professor,” 
explains Mr. Burke, “and I am making 
progress, even though my dog, which 
ordinarily is of an affectionate nature, 
promptly slinks away from me the mo- 
ment I attempt to exchange a few re- 
marks with him in my newly acquired 
tongue.” 


Choral Concert at St. Matthew’s Church, 
New York 


Under the able direction of Maurice 
C. Rumsey, a concert was given on May 
28 in the guild rooms of St. Matthew’s 
Church, New York, by a chorus of sixty 
voices, assisted by Ruth Chase, soprano, 
and Ida Leimdorf, violinist. Miss Chase 
delivered the incidental solo in “Great 
Is Jehovah,” by Schubert, and also pre- 
sented a solo group. Miss Leimdorf of- 
fered two sets of pieces and the chorus 
sang several numbers a capella. 


CONCERT AT ANNIVERSARY 





New York “Call’s” Sixth Year Cele- 
brated with Interesting Music 


Celebrating the sixth anniversary of 
the New York Call a gala concert was 
given on Friday evening, May 29, at the 
New Star Casino, New York, under the 
direction of Julius Hopp, organizer of 
the Wage Earners’ League. 

The artists who appeared were Edna 
Moreland, soprano; Max Jacobs, vio- 
linist; George Dostal, tenor, and Alfred 
Ilma, baritone. Mr. Jacobs was heard 
in Zimbalist’s “Orientale” and a Wien- 
iawski Polonaise, being called out six 
times after his performance of them and 
being obliged to add two encores, the 
Drdla Serenade and a Sarasate Spanish 
Dance. Later he played with the same 
success Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” 
and “Liebesfreud.” 

Miss Moreland won favor in arias from 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Carmen” and 
in a “Faust” duet with Mr. Dostal. The 
tenor proved his worth as an artist in 
the “Siciliana” from Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria,” the “Pagliacci” Arioso and songs 
by Sanderson ‘and Geehl and was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. In the 
famous “La Forza” duet Mr. Ilma was 
heard with Mr. Dostal and scored alone 
in the “Dio Possente” from “Faust” and 
songs by Nevin and German. Ira Jacobs 


presided at the piano in an efficient 
manner. 

Anna Winkopf, of the Manhattan 
Ladies’ Quartet, prepared a_ splendid 


musical entertainment for the recent 
meeting of the Brooklyn Arion Ladies 
Society. The soloists were the Misses 
Dyke, Norn and Nebeling, assisted by 
Miss Holsten, reader. Miss Winkopf 
presided at the piano with artistic discre- 
tion. 


NEW CHORAL SOCIETY HEARD 





Orpheus Club of Baltimore an Organiza- 
tion of Trained Singers 

BALTIMORE, May 9.—The Orpheus 
Club, under the able direction of Alfred 
R. Willard, gave its initial concert at 
Lehmann Hall last night with Edward 
Mumma Morris, pianist, as assisting 
soloist. Much interest was centered in 
this first appearance of the new organi- 
zation, which consists of trained singers 
who have established themselves locally 
as soloists. In their collective efforts, 
under the guidance of Mr. Willard, their 
voices sounded very round, vibrant, rich 
and, with the exception of the tenors, 
quite well blended. Indeed, judging from 
the first performances, this chorus prom- 


ises to be a valuable addition to the 
musical activities of the city. 

The most effective numbers’ were 
Mair’s “Suomi’s Song,” Abt’s “Vineta,” 
Gericke’s “In Maytime” and Grieg’s 


“Land-Sighting,” in which the solo part 
was admirably sung by William G. 
Horn, baritone. The other composers 
represented were Horatio Parker, Fred- 


erick Bullard, Arthur Foote, Dudley 
Buck, Frederick Stevenson and Bruno 
Huhn. 


Edward Mumma Morris, pianist, is the 
brilliant protégé of Harold Randolph, of 
the Peabody Conservatory, and the mas- 
ter has every reason to be proud of his 
pupil. Young Mr. Morris played a group 
of Chopin compositions with fluent tech- 
nic and in the “Liebestraum” and Rhap- 
sody No. 6 of Liszt displayed artistic ma 
turity and brought forth much applause. 

F. C. B. 


Varied Recitals at Cincinnati Con- 


servatory 


CINCINNATI, O., May 30.—Recent re- 
citals given by pupils of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music have been a vio- 
lin recital by Emilie Rose Knox, on May 
18; a violin recital by Cornelia Munz, 
May 19; a students’ recital, on May 20: 
an evening of Russian compositions by 
pupils from the class of Hugo Seder- 
berg, on May 22; a violin recital by Rob- 
ert Schenck, on May 26, and a song re- 
cital by Lucile Vail, soprano, on May 28. 
The attendance at these events has been 
invariably large. 
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Eva P. Conover, organist of Como M. 
P. Church, Asbury Park, N. J., was mar- 
ried May 27 to Lewis W. Combs, leader 
of the choir of the same church. 

. 2. e 

Pearl Sutherland, one of the most 
popular pianists of Portland, Ore., is en 
route to Honolulu to accept a position as 
piano instructor at the Oahu College. 


* ok * 

Mme. Rost-Why and T. Foster Why 
gave a song recital at a meeting of the 
Presbyterian Union at the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
on May 14. 

* * * 


Frank R. Murphy, of Columbus, O., 
presented his pupil, Isidor Mattlin, in re- 
cital on May 28, the program allowing 
the young pianist abundant opportunity 
to display his exceptional talent. 

* * * 

Mrs. Katharine Seward de Hart, solo- 
ist of the Chatham Presbyterian Church, 
sang “Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin” 
at the wedding of May White in the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, on 
May 15. 

- * * + 

The violin department of the Summer 
Session of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, is to be headed by J. 
C. Van Hulsteyn, who serves in the same 
capacity in the regular sessions of the 
conservatory. 

* ¢ @ 

The pupils of Bertha Putney-Dudley, 
of Boston, were heard in recital on May 
28, in the Recital Hall of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. A large 
class of piano and vocal students gave a 
lengthy program. 

* * * 

At the “Pop” concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on May 22 the 
“Waltz D’Espagne” from a composition 
by R. H. Prutting, conductor of the 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, had a 
conspicuous place on the program. 

' * * 

Mr. and Mrs. George Nelson Holt of 
Chicago and Rockford, IIl., sail June 27 
from Montreal to spend the Summer in 
study in Paris and London, returning 
September 3. Mr. Holt will again take 
up study with Jean de Reszke. 

* = 

Samuel Lister, until recently choir- 
master and organist at Saint Paul’s 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., was _ pre- 
sented with a loving cup by the members 
of the choir. Mr. Lister was connected 
with Saint Paul’s choir for twenty-five 
years. 

* * *x 

Virginia Beck, who was graduated 
from the Faelten Pianoforte School, Bos- 
ton, in 1911, has received an appointment 
as instructor of music at the Alabama 
Girls’ Technical Institute, at Montevallo, 
Ala., and will enter upon her new duties 
in September. 

* * * 

Hope Hayworth, soprano, gave a song 
recital in the Providence studio of her 
teacher, Harriot Eudora Barrows, on 
May 26. Miss Heyworth was ably as- 
sisted by Evangeline Larry, a prominent 
violinist of that city, and Mabel E. Baird 
at the piano. 

* * ok 

A special musical service given at the 
First Baptist Church of Dallas, Texas, 
on May 17, was under the direction of 
Will A. Watkin, organist and chorister. 
Assisting the choir as_ soloist were 
Charles Roberts, Glenn Scott and Mrs. 
Albert S. Prescott. 

> 2 

Robert Schenk, a talented young violin- 
ist of Dayton, O., who is studying under 
Tirindelli in Cincinnati, recently came 
home for a few days’ visit following an 
interesting recital given at the Con- 
servatory, which was attended by a num- 
ber of Daytonians. 

* * ok 

In the annual concert by the choir of 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Albany, N. Y., un- 
der the direction of Prof. Frederick 
Rocke, organist and master of choristers, 
the choir was assisted by Helen Jeffrey, 
violinist, and George Yates Myers, or- 
ganist of St. Mary’s Church, of that city. 

* Bs * 

Ethel Carlson, an advanced pupil of 
Leopold Bruenner, appeared in a piano 
recital in St. Paul, Minn., May 28, play- 
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ing Bach’s Fantasia in C Minor and 

Prelude and Fugue in C Minor; Bee- 

thoven’s Sonata, op. 81; Reger’s Sona- 

tina, op. 89, No. 2; Grieg’s Sonata, 

op. 7, and a group of Chopin numbers. 
x * * 

Solomon Smulewitz, the Hebrew com- 
poser and song writer, recently gave a 
concert at the Hebrew Educational 
Building, Albany, N. Y., assisted by his 
sons, Aaron and Isadore. All of the 
offerings were of Mr. Smulewitz’s own 
compositions, and were given in both 
English and Hebrew. 


 -« * 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Club gave 
its last concert of the season on May 13 
at the Imperial, Brooklyn. Conducted 
by Herbert J. Braham, the orchestra 
was heard in varied an_ interesting 
numbers. Mrs. E. Podeyn and Amy 
Blakeman assisted. An ovation was 
tendered Mr. Braham at the close. 

a 2 6 

Frederick Carberry, of Milwaukee, 
gave a recital of sacred music at Good 
Shepherd Universalist Church in Racine, 
Wis., on May 24. He was assisted by a 
quartet composed of Mrs. C. C. Aller, 
Lydia Koehler, Charles Nash and Fred- 
erick Flegel, and Mrs. Frederick Sugden 
acted as pipe organ soloist. 


ae 
The newly organized quartet of the 
Calvary Church, New Haven, Conn., 


gave one of the most successful concerts 
of the season on May 20. Artistry of a 
high order was revealed by the organiza- 
tion, the personnel of which is Grace 
Revere, soprano; Mrs. Grace Walker 
Nichols, contralto; William W. Meyer, 
tenor, and Milon W. Stone, baritone. 


At the annual concert of the Apollo 
Club of Portland, Ore., which took place 
on May 21, there was a large attendance 
and the singing of the club was up to its 
usual high standard. The soloist was 
Herbert Newton, of Spokane, who had 
appeared before Portland audiences sev- 
eral times previously and who won fresh 
laurels. 

* * * 

Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed presented sev- 
eral advanced pupils in a vocal recital 
at Portland, Ore., May 19. Solos were 
sung by Maud Ross and Maurine Camp- 
bell, sopranos; Dorothy Lewis, contralto; 
Keith Walker and Oscar Woodfin, bari- 
tones. Choruses were sung under Mrs. 
Reed’s direction. Edgar E. Coursen and 
Geraldine Coursen were accompanists. 

* * ok 

Participating in the closing meeting 
of the season of the Monday Musical 
Club of Albany were Mrs. Walter E. 
Booth, Verna Fowler, Mrs. Walter A. 
Flansburg, Mrs. Leo K. Fox, Henrietta 
Gainsley, Mrs. Walter H. Van Guysling, 
Emma Schlebecker, Mrs. Horatio S. Bel- 
lows, Mrs. Archibald Buchanan, Jr., 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin and Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Kerner. 


* * * 

“At Sunset” for organ by Roland Dig- 
gle has during the past month been on 
the programs of the following organists: 
Dr. Carl, Macfarlane, Frysinger, Keller, 
Kinder, Truette, Rogers, Biggs, Dorey, 
Lacey, Bonnett and Quef. A new com- 
position for organ by Mr. Diggle, 
“Legend Romantique,” has been issued 
by his publishers, White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company. 

* * * 

Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was sung at 
the Broadway Baptist Church, Provi- 
dence, May 20, by the Sunday Evening 
Chorus, Joseph Kochhan, director, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Ethel Dobson Sayles, so- 
prano; Gertrude Northrup, contralto; 
Raymond Truse, tenor, and Robert C. 
Reed, baritone, with an orchestra of local 
musicians. Mrs. Susie Brown Kochhan, 
organist of the church, filled the position 
of accompanist. 

* K + 


West Allis, the big manufacturing 
suburb of Milwaukee, Wis., now has a 
choral society by reason of the combina- 
tion of forces by the choirs of West 
Allis and Berean Presbyterian Churches. 
The club has chosen the name of Clef 
Choral Club and is under the leadership 
of William Berthold, a graduate of the 
school of music of the University of Wis- 
consin. - Madison. -The first program will 


be given on June 4. 


In an organ recital under auspices of 
the Limestone College School of Music 
in Gaffney, S. C., on May 24, Frank L. 
Eyer played compositions by Bach, 
Dubois and Batiste. 
Mary Alice Dew, pianist, and Mabel 
Manning Wedge, vocal soloist. In the 
baccalaureate service of Limestone Col- 
lege on the same day two of Mr. Eyer’s 
compositions, a vocal trio and a soprano 
solo, were on the program. 

* * * 


Mrs. Maud Fenlon Bollman presented 
her advanced pupils in recital Tuesday 
evening, June 2, at Rockford, Ill., among 
them being students from her Chicago 
studio, her Clinton, Ia., studio and from 
Belvidere and other surrounding cities. 
Participants were Donald Leslie, tenor, 
of Clinton; Mrs. Ralph Cronk, dramatic 
soprano, and Elsie Nelson, soprano. On 
June 3 Mrs. Bollman and Mrs. John 
Oberg present their younger voice and 
piano pupils. 

. ee 


A Fw mig of the Normal Conservatory 
of usic, Indiana, Pa., composed of 
Orley See, violinist; Edna Allan Cogs- 
well, piano and viola; Mary St. Clair 
King, piano; Diantha Sims, violin, and 
Walter Douglass, horn and ’cello, on 
May 18 gave an evening of chamber 
music at the College Chapel. The pro- 
gram included the Dvorak Quartet in 
F, Mendelssohn’s Trio, op. 49; Brahms’s 
Horn Trio, op. 40, and the Schumann 
Quintet, op. 44. 


. « ¢ 


It is reported from Asheville, N. C.. 
that members of the choir of All Souls’ 
Church in that city have determined to 
resign because they were asked to con- 
tinue their services without recompense. 
It was announced that only the musical 
director, F. Flaxington Harker, would 
be paid. Most of the members of the 
choir received their musical training, it 
is said, at the expense of the late George 
W. Vanderbilt, who erected and main- 


tained the church. 
* * * 


Lucy Marsh, soprano, an artist-pupil 
of John Walter Hall, was soloist at a 
recent concert in Providence, R. I., given 
by the Longy Wind Choir of Boston, and 
scored a great success. Miss Marsh is 
known throughout the country by her 
phonograph records, which have attained 
a remarkable popularity. Mr. Hall is 
constantly receiving applications for les- 
sons from singers who admired Miss 
Marsh’s perfectly trained voice through 
the medium of these records. 

* * * 


Agnes Conrad, soprano, gave two re- 
citals in Albany, N. Y., May 25 and 26, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, assisted by Helen Woytych, 
violinist, and Adele Laue, pianist. Prom- 
inent on the program were “Kisses of the 
Springtime,” Prelude to the “Cycle of 
Life,” Cadman’s “At Dawning,” Nevins’s 
“The Wedding Morn,” Schubert’s “Hark, 
Hark the Lark,” “The Little Gray Dove,” 
Saar; “The Rosy Morn,” Ronald, and 
“Voce di Primavera,” Strauss. 

. 2 


A concert was given on Friday even- 
ing, May 29, at the Isabella Heimath, 
New York, by Theodore von Hemert, 
baritone, assisted by Lillie Wilson Moore, 
pianist; Anna von Hemert, mezzo-so- 
prano; Mayflower Beasey, violinist and 
B. Dorvalle, soprano. Mr. von Hemert 
made a good impression in the “Toreador 
Song” from “Carmen” and the “Mephisto 
Serenade” from Gounod’s “Faust.” The 
other artists were heard in works by 
Beethoven, Puccini, Sarasate, Verdi, de 
Beriot and Liszt. 

es 2 

Olive Emory Russell, soprano of Prov- 
idence, R. I., has accepted the position of 
soprano soloist at the Warren Ave. Bap- 
tist Church, Boston. Miss Russell began 
her musical studies in Naples with Carlo 
Sebastiani, and on her return to Provi- 
dence was soloist at the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church and was heard fre- 
quently in recitals. She continued her 
studies with Weldon Hunt of Boston, and 
is at present soloist at Temple Beth-E], 
and resigned her position at the Wash- 
ington Park M. E. Church to take up 
her duties in Boston. 

* * * 

In a musicale and luncheon of the 
Chopin Club of Providence on May 21, 
with Mrs. C. L. Harris, president, pre- 
siding, a résumé of the work of the club 
for the year was given by Lilian Simes- 
ter, and addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. Hail, president of the 
Chaminade Club, and Harris Schneider, 
of the Schneider Music School of Provi- 
dence. To the musical part of the pro- 
gram the following contributed: Mrs. 
Evelyn Cook Slocum, contralto; Virginia 
B. Anderson, violin; Helen Tyler Grant, 
‘cello; Louise Roberts, piano; Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone, and Clare L. 
Freeman, of Portland, Me. 


He was assisted by - 


Francis Rosenthal, basso, of St. Paul, 
has just returned there from Des Moines, 
where he filled an engagement with the 
Handel Oratorio Society of that city. 
Mr. Rosenthal sang the part of the 
Prophet in Willard Patton’s Oratorio, 
“Isaiah,” and made a pronounced suc- 
cess. Mr. Patton himself conducted the 
performance. Mr. Rosenthal is the bass 
in the House of Hope choir of St. Paul. 
Jessica De Wolf is the soprano and choir 
director; Ada Dahlgren is the contralto 
and George Foerstal the tenor. Mrs. 
Harry Crandall plays the organ. The 
recent performance by this choir of 
Haydn’s “Creation” was a feature of 
the music of the Spring season in St. 
Paul. 


* * * 


Mrs. George C. Arnold, organist, and 
vice-president of the Chopin Club of 
Providence, gave a recital in that city, 
May 23, assisted by Mrs. Ethel Dobson 
Sayles, soprano; Ella Beatrice Ball, vio- 
linist, and Margreete Gardner, harpist. 
Mrs. Arnold, a pupil of A. Lacey-Baker, 
was warmly praised for her playing of 
Bach’s Prelude and xe in C Minor, 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata, No. 3, and Clauss- 
mann’s “Magnificat.” Mrs. Sayles sang 
with violin and harp obbligato César 
Franck’s “O, Lord Most Holy” and Miss 
Ball played Schubert-Wilhelmj’s “Ave 
Maria” with harp and organ accompani- 
ment. The recital was given under the 
auspices of the Chopin Club and was the 
last musical of the club’s season. 

* « * 


A pupils’ recital that attracted consid- 
erable attention in Baltimore was that 
given on May 27 by pupils of Harry M. 
Smith. Among those who earned warm 
applause for good work were the Misses 
Longhammer, Spence and Mitchel in the 
trio, “The Lark Now Leaves His Watery 
Nest,” by Richardson; Lester G. 
Mathews, baritone; Anna Calvert, so- 
prano; Marguerite Kleffman, mezzo so- 
prano; Bernice Calvert, mezzo soprano; 
John Farley, bass; A. D. McComas, 
tenor; Harry Cole, bass; Mabel E. 
Spence, mezzo soprano; R. Hood Yates, 
bass; Esther Rudolph, soprano; L. 
Pfeiffer, bass; Mrs. O. Hahn, mezzo, and 
Thurston Ransburgh, baritone. Mrs 
Masie Smith Duffy was accompanist. 

2k ak * 

An interesting choral concert was 
given May 27 in the Verona (N. J.) 
Methodist Church by the Choral Society 
of that place, under the direction of 
Julius Zingg. The first half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to four part songs, in- 
cluding excerpts from Elgar’s “King 
Olaf,” and the second part consisted of 
Cowen’s pretty “Rose Maiden,” sung by 
a well trained chorus of about sixty-five 
young people, supported by an orches- 
tra and assisted by Mrs. William M. 
Rockwell, soprano; Agusta Wrensch, 
contralto; David Collins, tenor; Gordon 
James, baritone, and J. Leon. Hedden, 
basse Eva Rich presided at the organ 
and Elsie Jacobus at the piano. Mr. 
Zingg, the conductor, is the organist of 
St. Luke’s Church, Montclair,’ and a 
pupil of Mark Andrews. 


* * 


Two recent concerts were given in 
Portland, Ore., for charitable purposes 
and were participated in by some of the 
city’s leading musicians. Mrs. Thomas 
Carrick Burke proved her ability as a 
pianist in one of them and much ap- 
plauded solos were contributed by Mrs. 
Rose Bloch Bauer, Mrs. Delphine Marx, 
Evelyn Carvell, Stuart McGuire, Walde- 
mar Lind and Frank W. Gorman. At 
the second concert some of the same art- 
ists appeared and a women’s chorus, 
numbering about forty, gave several se- 
lections, Mrs. Lou Gray directing. The 
gem of the evening was “Angels Sere- 
nade” (Braga), sung by Laura Shay, a 
miss of fifteen, who is one of the most 
sought-after singers in Portland. Mas- 
ter Victor Christiansen played a violin 
obbligato and shared the honors with 
Miss Shay. 


At the annual election of officers of the 
Chaminade Club, at the home of Mrs. 
George Hill Iler, Brooklyn, the following 
took office: Mrs. Frederick U. Simpson, 
president; Mrs. F. Hixon Baldwin, first 
vice-president; Mrs. C. E. Donnellon, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Herbert 
Dana Schenck, third vice-president; Mrs. 
John A. Campbell, secretary; Vera Rob- 
bins Browne, treasurer; Mrs. F. C. Den- 
ning, corresponding. secretary; Mrs. 
Charles L. Woody, chairman chorus com- 
mittee; Mrs. Kathrene Cavannah Parker, 
historian; Mrs. Ezra W. Homiston, chair- 
man music committee, which includes 
Alice Ralph and Mrs. Robert Starr 
Allyn; Lisette Everard Kinkel, librarian, 
and Mrs. Roland Eduard Meyer, assist- 
ant librarian. Irma Brion, contralto: 
Mrs. Robert Starr Allyn, soprano, and 
Clara Brockhorst, harpist, provided a 
program. 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the, office of MusicaL America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date o 
publication. 


Individuals 


Beddoe, Mabel.—Hoboken, N. J., June 11. 

Conneli, Horatio.—Hollidaysburg, Pa., June 
8, 9. 

Dunham, 
June 15. 

Falk, Jules.—Saratoga, N. Y. (New York 
State Music Teachers’ Convention), June 19; 
Symphonic Festival Concerts, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 28, July 26, Aug. 23, Sept. 6 
and 13. 

Fulton, Zoe.—Pittsburgh, June 1; 
burgh, June 8. 

Hinshaw, Wm.—Berlin Wagner Ring Fes- 
tival, Theater des Westens, Berlin, June 23 


Edna.—New Wilmington, Pa., 


Pitts- 


to Aug. 21. 
Howell, Lewis James.—Williamsport, Pa., 
June 6; Willow Grove, June 16; Atlantic 


City, N. J., June 18; Philadelphia, June 19; 
Wayne, Pa., June 20; Scranton, Pa., June 
24; Philadelphia, June 28. 

Kellerman, Marcus.—Huntsville, Ala., June 
6; Decatur, Ala., June 7; Florence, Ala., June 
8; Jackson, Tenn., June 9; Memphis, June 
10; Dyersburg, Tenn., June 11; Union City, 
June 12; Mayfield, Ky., June 13; Murray, 
Ky., June 14; Paris, June 15; Clarksville, 
Tenn., June 16; Bowling Green, June 17; 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., June 18; Springfield, 
Tenn., June 19; Hopkinsville, June 20; 
Princeton, Ky., June 21; Marion, June 22; 
Morganfield, June 23. 

Lindquist, Albert.—Mt. Vernon, la., May 31. 

McCue, Beatrice.—Lewisburg, Pa., June 14. 

Miller, Christine.—Chicago (National Fed- 
eration), June 11-14; Denver, Col., May 29, 
30; Louisville, Ky., June 24, 25, 26 (National 
Singerfest). 


Reardon, George Warren.—Poultney, Vt., 
June 16, 17. 
Rennay, Leon.—London, until July 15; 


Paris, July 20; Munich, July 25; Venice, Aug. 
1; New York, Sept. 25; New York recital, 


Nov. 2. 
Rogers, Francis. — Glen Cove, M. Eu 
June 17. 
Stilwell, Marie.—Brockton, Mass., June 


5-6; Fitchburg, Mass., June 8, 9. 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Minneapolis, June 
8-1 (Swedish Festival). 

Webster, Carl.—Peabody, June 5; Pittsfield, 
Me., June 19. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Newburgh, N. Y., 
June 5; New Wilmington, Pa., June 15; Gar- 
den City, June 20. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.— Wah- 
peton, N. D., June 6; Litchfield, Minn., June 
7; Minneapolis,»Minn., June 8, 9. 


Noted Artists in Jersey City Benefit 
Concert 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J., May 27.—A 
fine concert was given in this city last 
night by a quartet of well known artists, 
under the management of Wolfsohn 
Bureau, for the benefit of the Jersey 
Journal Fresh Air Fund. In spite of a 
very hot night, an audience of about 1,000 
people showed its appreciation by hearty 
applause after each number. The soloists 
were Olive Kline, soprano; Rosalie 
Wirthlin, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor; 
William Simmons, baritone, and Karl 
Klein, violinist, with Harry M. Gilbert 
at the piano. The program contained 
the following items: 


“Madcap Play,’ from the cycle, Floriana,” 
Arthur Whiting, sung by the quartet; ‘“For- 
ever and a Day,’’ Hallett Gilberté; ‘“‘To You 
Dear Heart,” F. Morris Class, and ‘‘To a Mes- 
senger,”’ Frank La Forge, Mr. Simmons; Aria, 
“Ah fors é lui,’ from ‘La Traviata,’ Verdi, 
Miss Kline; “Czardas Scene,’ Hubay, Mr. 
Klein; “Ah, Love But a Day,” Protheroe, and 
‘Pipes of Gordon’s Men,’’ Hammond, Mr. Mil- 
ler; “Serenade,” Heckscher; “Her Rose,” 
Coombs, and “Call Me No More,’ Cadman, 
Miss Wirthlin; ‘‘Caprice Viennois,’’ Kreisler. 
and “Hymn to Spring,’ Kocian, Mr. Klein; 
Cycle of Old English Melodies, “Flora’s Holi- 
day,” H. Lane Wilson, sung by the quartet. 


Eleventh May Festival in Lansing 


LANSING, MICH.,- May 25.—Success at- 
tended the eleventh annual May Festival 
given by Michigan Agricultural College 
on May 22. In the afternoon a fine pro- 
gram was presented by Lucille Steven- 
son, soprano; Frank Ormsby, tenor; 
Arthur Middleton, basso, and Vera 
Poppe, ’cellist. In the evening concert, 
given before an audience of much greater 
size, Haydn’s “Creation” was sung by a 
chorus of 200 voices and the above- 
named vocalists, accompanied by an or- 
chestra of thirty musicians. The presen- 
tation was worthy in every respect and 
elicited insistent applause from all 
present. 





IN NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 








Mrs. A. M. Virgil of the Virgil Piano 
School, No. 42 West Seventy-sixth street, 
is now touring the East with Modena 
Scovill and Emma Lipp, two young 
pupils of her class of public performers. 
Their first appearance was in Presser 
Hall, Philadelphia. Their playing was 
described as uniformly excellent. Marion 
Blair, who also played in this recital, re- 
turned to her studies in New York, while 
the others went on with the tour. At 
Harrisburg, Lancaster,- Pittsburgh, Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati, the young artists 
were gratified by the enthusiasm of the 
audiences. Miss Scovill played with 
smoothness and spontaneity in spite of 
the taxing demands of repeated perform- 
ances. Miss Lipp also played consist- 
ently well. The remainder of the tour 
will carry them to Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Terre Haute, Chicago, Cleveland 
and Buffalo. 

In the meantime, activities at the 
school have not been discontinued. The 
pupils of John Stephan gave a charming 
recital of classic and modern composi- 
tions, in which the work of Sydney Par- 
ham and Edna Pickett was particularly 
finished. Other players who acquitted 
themselves with credit were Eula Tyler, 
Elizabeth Wisner, Lillian Fletcher, Kath- 
erine Sidebotham, Helen Irish, Bertha 
Henry and Mrs. G. M. Beckley. 





Students of the Lachmund Conserva- 
tory of Music, New York, Lewis M. Hub- 
bard, director, were heard in recital at 
the school on Thursday evening, May 28. 
The piano offerings included May Bryan 
in Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 2, No. 1; Mrs. 
Gilbert in short pieces by Dutton and 
Grant-Schaefer, Eileen Macfarlane in 
Grieg’s “Anitra’s Dance,” Gustav Dohr- 
enwend in a Liszt Consolation and Kar- 
ganoff Scherzo, Miss Dickinson in Cho- 
pin’s “Andante spianato et Polonaise,” 
Mrs. Coger in Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso” and a Song Without Words, 
and Mr. Archambault in Liszt’s “Vene- 
zia @ Napoli.” Violin compositions by 
Raff, de Beriot and Rehfeld were played 
by Theodore Palmenberg, Henry Dohr- 
enwend and Otto Dohrenwend, respec- 
tively. The vocal students were Bessie 
Kirby, who sang a Donizetti air; Mr. 
Marnie, who sang songs by Marshall and 
Nevin; Miss Harrison, songs by Cad- 
man, Coombs and Huhn, and Ruth 
Smith, the “Una voce poco fa” from 
“Barber of Seville.” 





Laura E. Morrill, the prominent New 
York singing teacher, on May 28 gave 
the last of her charming musicales at her 
£olian Hall studios. The feature of 
the evening was the splendid singing of 
Lillia Snelling, soprano. She _ sang 
Marion Bauer’s. “The Last Word,” ac- 
companied by the composer, and Mas- 
senet’s “Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeuz”’ with 
much beauty of tone, besides a duet from 
“Madama Butterfly” with Bertha Kinzel, 
soprano. 

A quartet composed of Mrs. Winifred 
Mason, Antoinette Harding, Herbert 
Nason and Russell Bliss gave a fine per- 
formance of the “Sextet” from “Lucia” 
arranged as a quartet. An excellent trio 
consisting of Miss Kinzel, Clarence Baw- 
den, tenor, and Russell Bliss, baritone, 
sang “Praise Ye” from “Atilla.” Others 
who were heard to good advantage were 
Grace Parker, Louise Burt and Frida 
Hilbrand. The able accompanist was 
Reginald Deming. 





A students’ recital of much interest 
was that given by the pupils of Arthur 
Sosno in the auditorium of the New 
York College of Music on Sunday even- 
ing, May 31. Eva Kranz, soprano, and 
Abe Cooperstein, violinist, ably assisted 
the young soloists, whose names follow: 
Frieda Sarasohn, Amelia Ziegler, Mary 
Bravo, Estelle Fine, Perl Weiss, Hattie 
Weiss, Grace Ziegler George Garfield 
and Harold Sosno. Beethoven’s over- 
ture to “Egmont,” played by a quartet 
on two pianos, pleased the good sized 
audience especially. 





Several artist-pupils of Ellen Gorton 
Davis were heard on May 23 in a 
musicale at Miss Davis’s Carnegie Hall 
Studios, assisted by Maude Ritchie, con- 
tralto, ard Carl Theodore Lloyd, bari- 
tone. Helen B. Chrystal artistically in- 
terpreted Philipp Emanuel Bach’s “Sol- 
feggietto,” the Allegro movement of 


Mozart’s A Major Concerto, and Schu- 
bert’s “Impromptu,” op. 90, No. 4; Mrs. 





Lester B. Ford played the entire Schiitt 
“Carneval Mignon,” displaying much 
pianistic ability. Other of Miss Davis’s 
pupils who were heard to excellent ad- 
vantage were Charlotte Pattison, Ann K. 
Colton, Nina Bacile and Mrs. Edward - 
Doorly. Mrs. Ritchie displayed an excel- 
lent voice in von Fielitz’s “Rosenzweige,” 
Hué’s “J’ai Pleuré en Réve,” and Mr. 
Lloyd performed effectively Schubert’s 
“Die Nebensonnen” and Schumann’s 
“Wenn ich in Deine Augen Seh.” 





Rupert Neily, teacher of singing, of 
New York, has opened his Summer 
classes in Decatur, Springfield and 
Champaign, Ill. It has been Mr. Neily’s 


custom to teach in these cities during 
June and July and then to spend the re- 
maining months until October in the 
Canadian woods, after which he will 
again open his New York studios. 





Two interesting programs were pre- 
sented by students at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music on May 23 and 
25 respectively. On Saturday afternoon 
pupils of the Misses Taylor, Ditto, Peck- 
ham, Nugent, Jernigan, Close, Chitten- 
den and Mr. Schradieck were heard, and 
on Monday evening an enjoyable program 
was admirably interpreted by pupils of 
Miss Chittenden and Miss Jernigan and 
Messrs. Hodgson, Hornberger and Lan- 
ham. 





HONORS FOR YOUNG ORGANIST 





Jeari Adie Becomes Bachelor of Music— 
Her Graduating Recital 


St. PAUL, May 29.—Jean Adie, of the 
Macalester College Conservatory, played 
her graduating recital at the First M. E. 
Church last 
night. Miss Adie 
took the degree 
of Associate of 








the American 
Guild of Organ- 
ists last May, 
and _ continued 


her studies this 
year as a candi- 
date for the de- 
gree of Bachelor 
of Music. Her 
recital last night 
concluded the 
preparation _ re- 
—— and _ the 
egree will be 
formally con- 
ferred next week. 

Miss Adie’s program contained Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, Mac- 
farlane’s “Spring Song” and “Scherzo 
in G Minor,” Guilmant’s Sonata in C 
Minor, op. 56, Faulke’s Concert Over- 














Jean Adie 


ture in E Flat and G. H. Fairclough’s 
“An Evening Prayer,” played from man- 
uscript. 

Assisting Miss Adie were Master A\|- 
fred Greenfield, of St. John’s Church 
choir, and Frank Zdarsky, violinist. 

Miss Adie’s study has been directed by 
George H. Fairclough and included al] 
branches of theory and organ me 


4e 





New Officers for Lyric Glee Club of 
Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 1.—Albert E. 
Houghton was elected president of the 
Lyric Glee Club at the meeting follow- 
ing the annual dinner on May 27. Fer- 
dinand A. Bartlett was elected vice- 
president and Clare C. Hosmer, treas- 
urer. John G. Artus was re-elected cor- 
responding secretary and business man- 
ager, and Julius De Roche, recording 
secretary. John H. Francis continues 
as librarian and Edwin Zedler as direc- 
tor, while Arthur Dunham of Chicago 
was re-engaged as conductor. In appre- 
ciation of his services Mr. Dunham was 
presented with a beautiful token by the 
club members. Winogene Hewitt of the 
Wisconsin Conservatory faculty will be 
with the Lyrics as accompanist for an- 
other year. M. N.S. 











The Behning Piano 








@ A grand piano is rightly regarded 
by the purchaser as a musical instru- 
ment designed to satisfy the musical 
demands of the home, and not.as a 
merely decorative piece of furniture. 
@] Fifty years of artistic ideals have en- 
abled the Behning Piano Company to 
produce a grand piano worthy of the 


attention of both 
music lover. 


artist and home 


@ Sincere and honest workmanship, 
great durability under most exacting 
conditions, supreme tonal qualities 
and artistic lines, have won for the 
Behning grand piano an artistic posi- 
tion with the music lover. 


Behning Piano Co. 
425 Fifth Ave., 3 East 38th St., New York 


Agencies Everywhere 





|Supreme in Musical Results 
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CHORUS SEEKS TITLE—INDIAN GIRL OFFERS SUGGESTIONS 














Study Chorus of Ladies Musical Club, Tacoma, Wash., which Seeks an Appropriate Title. 


ey the issue of MusicAL AMERICA for 
May 16, Jason Moore, of Tacoma, 
Wash., asked readers of this journal to 
submit names for a women’s chorus, 
preferably an Indian name with a musi- 
cal meaning. This chorus is the “study” 
chorus of the Ladies’ Musical Club, Ta- 
coma, of which Mr. Moore is the director. 
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List of Indian Names 


MusIcAL AMERICA has received a sug- 
gested list of names from a real Indian 
girl, Irene Eastman (“Taluta’”). Her 
letter follows: 

“In response to the request of Jason 
Moore for an Indian name for a women’s 
chorus, allow me to suggest the Sioux 
words: Hé6-wash-tay (Sweet Voices), 


Do-wan-na (The Singers), Zit-kah-lah 
(The Birds); or it might be called the 
Ché-tank-ah Society, cho-tank-ah being 
the native flute; or merely Ke-chéo-wah 
(The Comrades) .” 

Miss Eastman, who is the daughter 
of Dr. Charles A. Eastman, the Sioux 
physician, author and lecturer, has been 


Inset, Irene Eastman (“Taluta”), 


Soprano, of Sioux Tribe, Who Suggests 


presenting programs of Indian melodies 
recorded and harmonized by American 
composers. During May she gave her 
costumed interpretations in Scranté6n, 
Philadelphia, Montpelier, Vt.; Redding, 
Ridgefield and New London, Conn. Her 
ceremonial robe of deerskin has been 
made by expert Sioux needlewomen. 





HEARING OF NEW ORATORIO 





Rile’s “Man of Sorrows” Approved by 
Its Philadelphia Auditors 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 10.—Le Roy 
Mitchell Rile, organist and choirmaster 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, Ger- 
mantown, gave a performance of his ofa- 
torio, “The Man of Sorrows,” at the 
church on Thursday evening, which at- 
tracted music-lovers from all parts of 
the city. 

Mr. Rile’s work is not a cantata of the 
church type, but a true oratorio, devo- 
tional in style, yet strongly imbued with 
a feeling for the dramatic. On this oc- 
casion the solo parts were distributed as 
follows: Mrs. Beatrice Flint Collin, con- 
tralto, as Narrator; Paul Volkmann, 
tenor, as Jesus; William F. Hahn, tenor, 
as The Penitent Thief; Douglass Mac- 
donald, baritone, as Pilate; Albert E. 
Brear, bass, as The Impenitent Thief, 
and Herbert F. Rappold, bass, as Judas. 
Helen Penrose Donlevy was the harpist. 

The singing of the soloists was, on the 
whole, praiseworthy. Mr. Volkmann dis- 


tinguished himself in the music of Jesus, 
which contains some of the finest pages 
in the work, while Mrs. Collin made the 
most of the Narrator’s réle. She has a 
voice of great beauty. The chorus part 
was sung by a selected choir of thirty 
voices, chosen from church soloists in 
and about the city. The work made a 
deep impression and Mr. Rile was con- 
gratulated on all sides for his achieve- 
ment, many persons requesting him to 
give the work again in the near future. 





Stransky Extols American Music in 
Paris Interview 
“Europe doesn’t realize how great 


American musical development is,” said 
Josef Stransky, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, in an in- 
terview in Paris on May 30 with the cor- 
respondent of the New York American. 
“Tt doesn’t know that we have not only 
the best opera but also the best sym- 
phony orchestras in the world. America 
is bound to produce its own distinctive 
musical genius within a few years.” 


END OF PEABODY SESSION 





Diplomas and Certificates Awarded at 
School’s Closing Concert 


BALTIMORE, May 30.—The Winter ses- 
sion of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music was brought to a successful close 
to-day. During the course of the clos- 
ing week diploma recitals were given by 
Mabel Thomas, Esther Cutchin and Ed- 
ward M. Morris, pianists, and Mortimer 
Browning, organist. The last of the 
series of exhibition concerts took place 
last night, when diplomas and teacher’s 
certificates were conferred on the suc- 
cessful candidates, the names of whom 
have already been published. 

Those taking part in the concert were: 
James Cheney, Ethelyn Dryden, Emily 
H. Diver, Samuel Korman, Mamie Ad- 
dison, Esther Cutchin, Arthur Lamb, 
Frederika Perlman, R. Ethel Rust, 
Abraham Goldfus, Benjamin Eisenberg, 
Israel Dorman, Edward Morris, Elenora 
Chase, Oscar Lehman, John Wilbourn, 
S. Taylor Scott and William G. Horn. 
Diplomas were given to eight students 


and teacher’s certificates were granted 
to thirty-one. Harold Randolph, direc- 
tor, presided, and General Lawrason 
Riggs, chairman of the music committee 
and a member of the board of trustees, 
delivered the diplomas and certificates. 
F. C. B. 


David Bispham’s Plans 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

I desire it to be known that the re- 
cent announcement of my engagement by 
the Redpath Musical Bureau is prema- 
ture. All business communications 
should be sent to me at my private ad- 
dress, Hotel Royalton, New York. 

Yours sincerely, 
DAVID BISPHAM. 





Frieda Hempel in “Bohéme” at Berlin 
Opera 

Frieda Hempel resumed her place in 
the Berlin Royal Opera last week, sing- 
ing in “La Bohéme,” and, according to 
despatches from Berlin, was received 
with much cordiality after her long ab- 
sence in New York. 








The MalOwin Pian 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


rt) Distinguished by great durability 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
































One of the three ¢great 
Pianos of the World 


the John Church Company 
Cimcinnaci New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Bosten 


KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Madeto Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 Niagara Street $2 33 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HENRY 
F. 


HENRY F. MILLER @ SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


FHLIN 


: PIANOS 


MILLER 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Office 27 Union Square NEW YORK 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 















































